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Editorial 


The uniqueness of Orthodox “ethics” or moral theology 
lies in the fact that it is precisely an expression of the Church’s 
theology. Moral philosophies tend to be “autonomous”: the 
determination of what is right or wrong, just or unjust, ap¬ 
propriate or inappropriate, is made on the basis of factors 
that have no ultimate referent beyond (fallen) human stand¬ 
ards of truth and goodness. This absence of an absolute stand¬ 
ard, a clearly defined ideal of “perfection” in human conduct, 
leads inevitably to a relativizing of ethical norms. A familiar 
example of such autonomous moral reflection is “situational” 
or “contextual ethics,” in which the criteria for moral judgment 
are understood to be inherent in the particular case at hand. 

Although specific circumstances will determine the way 
we apply moral standards. Orthodoxy has always insisted that 
those standards or ethical norms are properly the expression 
of the divine will, revealed in and through the Church. There¬ 
fore they are both absolute and prescriptive: reflecting the 
immutable purpose of God, they chart the pathway that leads 
toward what is ultimately Good. Christian ethics, then, can 
be defined simply as “applied theology.” It is a discipline that 
seeks to determine in the light of the Gospel what response to 
any given situation would be good, right, just and appropriate; 
that is, in conformity with the design of God, in Christ, to 
“submit all things” to Himself for their salvation and eternal joy. 

The essays in the present Quarterly focus upon particularly 
difficult ethical issues in contemporary life. Advances in med¬ 
ical technology and therapies, new insights into the origins of 
criminality and homosexuality, awareness of the ecological 
havoc modern industry and national defense policies are wreak¬ 
ing across the earth—each of these makes us acutely aware of 
how difficult it is to interpret God’s will in specific circum- 
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stances, especially in situations that were totally unknown and 
unimagined in biblical and patristic times. These uniquely 
“contemporary” issues, however, must be raised and discussed 
within the Church if we are to respond to the divine will in 
truly faithful and responsible ways. 

Because moral theology has as its ultimate aim the per¬ 
fecting of human behavior, and consequently the perfecting of 
human nature itself, it seemed appropriate to close this issue 
with a study of the patristic vision of spiritual growth, the 
“theology of movement” within Christian life. Confronting 
difficult ethical issues is unavoidable today for every one of us. 
We can do so faithfully and fruitfully, however, only insofar as 
we reaffirm, in our reflection and in our conduct, the truth, 
voiced by the Apostle, that in God alone “we live and move 
and have our being.” 
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Bio-Medical Technology: 

Of the Kingdom or of the Cosmos?* 


John Breck 


/. Introduction 

The subject before us is “Kingdom and Cosmos” as it con¬ 
cerns the potential benefits and dangers inherent in modern 
technology, particularly in the field of bio-medicine. My aim 
is to raise some fundamental questions and suggest some tenta¬ 
tive answers concerning newly developed techniques that in¬ 
volve the manipulation of human life from its origin. The 
question constantly in the background is that of the title of 
this paper: is bio-medical technology to be encouraged as a 
God-given potential for the enhancement of human life and 
value, or is it to be condemned as a demonic attempt on the 
part of man to make himself over in his own image? In Biblical 
language, are these new technologies xfiq BocoiXsiaq or 
ToO Koajrou, of the Kingdom or of the World? 

As Orthodox Christianity faces the 21st century, one of 
its gravest challenges will be to proclaim to the world in a de¬ 
cisive way the central tenent of its anthropology: God has 
created man in His own image. The freedom and responsibility 
conferred by that creative act, however, imply that the imago 
dei involves the three conditions of self-creation, self-direction 
and self-realization. Within appropriate limits, man is called 
to exercise dominion over his origin, his activity, and his ul- 

♦This paper was originally presented at the Third International Conference 
of Orthodox Theological Schools, held at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
School of Theology, Brookline, Massachusetts, August 30-Septeniber 4, 1987. 
It will appear in the volume of collected articles of the conference and is 
published here with the kind pedmission of Dean Alkiviadis Calivas. 
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timate end; in Pauline terms, he is called to “work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling” (cf. Phil 2:12). To remain 
theocentric rather than egocentric, these conditions of self- 
actualization can only be fulfilled through the indwelling pres¬ 
ence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Any evaluation of the dangers and possibilities inherent in 
modern bio-medical technology must begin with this affirma¬ 
tion, which implies man’s transcendent origin and his eternal 
destiny. Otherwise we reduce the human person to a cipher, 
with neither purpose nor hope. Others have already carried out 
this reduction with their creation of “secular man,” who be¬ 
lieves nothing and ultimately cares for nothing. To us as 
Orthodox Christians, however, there falls the responsibility 
not only to believe that man is the icon of God, but also to 
bear witness to that truth in a way that influences the attitudes 
and behavior of the societies in which we live. As it speaks 
especially of the principle of “respect for human life,” the voice 
of Orthodoxy needs to be heard in the halls of our legislatures 
as well as from the ambos of our churches. 

In what follows, I would like to examine two related areas 
of concern that have become major issues only within the 
last few years, due to rapid advances in bio-medical techology. 
We will begin by looking at the ethical implications of both 
legalized abortion and anomalous forms of human procreation. 
Then we shall consider several of the more important benefits 
and dangers of recent developments in the field of genetic 
engineering. My purpose is not to detail technological advances 
in these areas. It is to look rather at the way these advances 
present both a promise and a threat to Orthodox life and faith 
in the world today. Our basic concern, then, is with a theological 
evaluation of these issues and suggestions for a pastoral approach 
in dealing with them. 


II. Creating Human Life: the limits of 
procreative synergy 

If we are to name the ills that afflict both technologically 
developed and more traditional societies today, we should no 
doubt begin with the problem of abortion. The famous Roe 
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V. Wade and Doe v. Bolton decisions of 1973 legalized “abortion 
on demand” during the first trimester of pregnancy. Later deci¬ 
sions broadened this to the point that no legal barriers now 
exist for a woman in the United States to obtain an abor¬ 
tion for any reason at any stage of her pregnancy.^ The result 
is that in the name of “reproductive freedom” some 20 million 
induced abortions have been performed in this country in the 
last 15 years. About 98% of these have been elective, that is, 
performed for non-medical reasons. With the development of 
the so-called “contraceptive pill,” French researchers have 
made 1987 the “year of the do-it-yourself abortion.” For the 
RU 486 “once-a-month” medication is in fact an abortifacient: 
by bringing on the menstrual period even after pregnancy, the 
pill allows women “to abort in the privacy of their own bed¬ 
room.”® As a result, abortion will soon be the modem world’s 
preferred means of birth-control. 

The Orthodox stance on the issue of abortion has never 
been in doubt. If the Didache proscribes abortion along with 
infanticide (11.2), St Basil the Great declares that “she who 
purposely destroys the fetus shall suffer the punishment of 
murder”; and he adds with a prophetic eye towards Roe v. 
Wade, “and we pay no attention to the distinction as to whether 
the fetus was formed or unformed” (Canon 2). Quinisext 
(Canon 91) added that those who give drugs for the procura¬ 
tion of an abortion are as guilty as those who receive and take 
them. The matter, then, is clear: despite the conclusion of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, that “a fetus, at least during the first 
two trimesters of pregnancy, is not an existing person within 
the meaning of the Constitution,”® Orthodoxy holds as funda¬ 
mental the conviction that human life begins, not at “implanta¬ 
tion” or at “quickening” or at the moment of birth, but at the 
moment of conception. Liturgically this conviction is expressed 
by the fact that we celebrate the conception of our Lord, His 
Holy Mother, and the saints. There can be no question, then, 
that Orthodox Christians must support a “right-to-life” philos- 

^Senate Judiciary Committee statement of 1982, quoted by A. Varga, 
The Main Issues in Bioethics (Revised), Paulist Press, 1984, p. 58. 

^Newsweek, Dec. 29, 1986, 47. 

®M. D. Bayles, “Harm to the Unconceived,” in Philosophy and Public 
Affairs 5/3 (1976), p. 295, n. 10. 
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ophy. And such a philosophy must be based upon an authen¬ 
tic Christian anthropology rather than upon mere social or 
political concerns. 

Nevertheless, however firm the Church must be in its 
opposition to induced abortions, the issue is not as simple and 
unambiguous as we have often taken it to be. Unlike the tradi¬ 
tional Roman Catholic position, Orthodoxy has always accepted 
the principle of the priority of maternal welfare: when the 
life of both mother and fetus are in danger, priority will be 
given to preserving the life of the mother. But what of other 
cases, in which the mother’s psychological rather than physical 
well-being is in serious jeopardy? Such, for example, may be 
the case when pregnancy results from rape. Do we encourage 
the woman to procure an abortion, since the child was con¬ 
ceived through an act of violence, totally devoid of love? Or 
do we insist that she bring the child to term, with the expecta¬ 
tion that she will give the child up for adoption if she is unable 
to accept it as her own? The latter solution is more in keeping 
with the Church’s traditional view of abortion. Yet imposing 
that solution, it must be noted, has led to tragic cases in which 
the mother has committed suicide, either before or after the 
birth. Or what of the case of incest? Similar conditions apply 
here, complicated by the fact that the conceived child is 
statistically more likely to be born with particular genetic defects. 

By raising questions such as these I am not suggesting that 
we weaken the Church’s firm stance against abortion. I am 
urging, rather, that in terms of our pastoral approach to the 
problem we avoid blanket condemnation of the act and evaluate 
each and every case on the basis of its own specific circumstances. 

A similar issue is raised with the possibility of determin¬ 
ing in utero whether the fetus is afflicted with genetic or other 
anomalies. Sonograms, amniocentesis, and the recently de¬ 
veloped genetic test called “chorion biopsy’’ or “chorionic villus 
sampling”'* can reveal illnesses such as spina bifida, Down’s 

KSiorionic villus sampling may one day replace amniocentesis as a pre¬ 
ferred genetic test; it can be performed during the 8th week of pregnancy, 
whereas amniocentesis is usually unreliable before the 15th. See Marc Lapp6, 
‘The New Technologies of Genetic Screening,” The Hastings Center Report 
14/5 (1984), pp. 18-21, who notes an increased risk of spontaneous abortion 
with the newer technique. The Journal Prenatal Diagnosis, published by the 
UCSD Medical Center, San Diego, regularly publishes articles on CVS, 
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syndrome, cystic fibrosis, Tay Sachs disease, or the terrible 
and incurable Lesch-Nyhan syndrome in which the victim suf¬ 
fers uncontrolable urges towards self-mutilation. What criteria 
should we use for judging the long-term consequences of such 
illnesses? While it would be unconscionable to destroy a child 
with Down’s syndrome by abortion or infanticide, and while 
spina bifida can often be at least partially corrected by surgery, 
the decision to give birth to a child afflicted with a totally 
debilitating and painful disease (such as Lesch-Nyhan) is im¬ 
possible to make without a crushing sense of moral ambivalence. 

Some would urge that Orthodox couples refuse such diag¬ 
nostic tests, since they only lead to the temptation to abort if 
the fetus is found to be genetically defective. Unfortunately, 
this is not an adequate solution. Hospitals will soon be making 
many such tests on a routine basis. Then again, as advances 
are made in the field of genetic therapy, no couple would want 
to risk ignorance when specific knowledge of a given disease, 
obtained through genetic screening, might lead to a cure. The 
problem is that diagnosis so often outpaces the development of 
an effective cure: while such illnesses are detectable in the 
womb, genetic surgery and related therapies are still in their 
infancy. This inevitably raises for the mother or the couple the 
anguished question whether or not to opt for abortion, espe¬ 
cially when they are aware that many such illnesses would 
normally have been resolved by spontaneous abortion, which 
occurs anyway in approximately one of every six pregnancies. 
Why, they ask, did my child “slip through the net”? 

As a result, the experience of Orthodox pastors is that 
all too frequently our laypeople make a decision to abort before 
they consult with the priest—since they assume that he will 
counsel against abortion on principle, regardless of the cir¬ 
cumstances of their particular case. As our priests so often put 
it: “It is easier to obtain forgiveness than permission.” 

The answer, of course, is not to begin recommending abor¬ 
tion as a solution to such critical questions. Nevertheless, these 
cases illustrate quite clearly two major points: 

First, it is incumbent upon the Church—that is, upon us 

detailing its usefulness for detecting in utero a variety of chromosome 
abnormalities. 
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as Christian people—to avoid easy answers to difficult questions, 
thereby placing the moral and spiritual burden only upon those 
most immediately concerned. Created in the divine image, we 
are also “members one of another,” united in the one Body 
of Christ. This means that we as the Church are to assume 
responsibility for the persons involved, whether or not they 
be Orthodox, whether or not they profess Christian faith. Par¬ 
ticularly in cases of rape, incest or pre-natal diagnosis of genetic 
defects, our responsibility includes providing whatever spiritual 
and material support is needed to insure, insofar as possible, 
that a conceived child will be brought to term and provided 
with a nurturing home. It means as well that counseling, material 
aid, and above all, loving care should be offered to the an¬ 
guished mother and her family, whatever the circumstances 
surrounding the pregnancy. 

Second, cases such as these illustrate how necessary it is 
for us as Orthodox Christians to reflect continuously and as 
the Church on the difficult and complicated moral questions 
of our day. It is not enough simply to condemn abortion, for 
example, without considering the factors that lead the persons 
concerned to consider it as an option. Unless we accept the 
challenge to address new and painful issues as they arise, our 
moral stance will be perceived as mere moralizing, and Orthodoxy 
will have lost both a voice and a witness.® 

There is no little irony in the fact that while millions of 
fetuses are aborted each year throughout the world, millions 
of dollars are being spent to develop techniques for anomalous 
means of procreation. The new technologies raise in a most 

®By “moralizing” in this sense I mean the application of principles for 
the sake of expediency {e.g., the defense of individual or collective values, 
privileges and ideals), whereas genuine moral reflection involves both inter¬ 
pretation and the application of principles out of love for God and neighbor. 

Important steps have already been taken by Orthodox Churches in the 
U.S. regarding the issue of abortion. Episcopal encyclicals and other state¬ 
ments, together with participation of hierarchs, clergy and laity in the 
“pro-life” movement, have definitely helped raise the ecclesial and public 
consciousness in this area. See Statements on Moral and Social Concerns, 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America (Dept, of Church 
and Society: Rev Dr M. B. Efthmiou, ed.). New York (no date); the 
encyclical on Marriage by the Bishops of the Orthodox Church in America: 
and Rev John Kowalczyk, An Orthodox View of Abortion (now out of print). 
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acute way the question of the limits that should be set to 
artificial involvement in the creation of human life. 

As bearers of the divine image, men and women have 
received the command to “be fruitful and multiply” (Gen 1:28). 
According to Roman Catholic moral theology, based upon 
Natural Law theory, only “natural” means may be used to in¬ 
duce pregnancy or bring a conceived child to term. Accordingly, 
the recently published statement entitled “Instruction on Respect 
for Human Life in its Origin and on the Dignity of Procreation”® 
unequivocally condemns such techniques as artificial insemina¬ 
tion (AI), in vitro fertilization (IVF), and “surrogate mother¬ 
ing” (SM), more properly referred to as surrogate gestation. 
It holds that any act of procreation through means other than 
those “natural” to the conjugal union is to be regarded as “illicit” 
and immoral.^ The question that concerns us is whether Or¬ 
thodoxy teaches a similar view. Do modem procreative tech¬ 
nologies represent an unmitigated evil? Or may our faithful 
resort to them when conception does not occur through normal 
intercourse, as for example when the husband or wife is sterile? 

As in the case of abortion, the question of anomalous 
means of procreation must be resolved from a double per¬ 
spective: the tradition of the Church, and the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of the couple. Scripture and the whole of Orthodox 
tradition affirm that human sexuality is in essence good, and 
that it is God’s will that couples beget children. If the marriage 
ritual petitions for “a bed undefiled,” it also asks that God 
will grant the couple “the enjoyment of the blessing of chil¬ 
dren.” The same initial litany of the crowning ceremony, how¬ 
ever, requests that God grant them “the fruit of the womb as 
may be expedient for them.” This qualification, “as may be 
expedient for them,” is crucial to our evaluation of artificial 
means of procreation. For the inability of a couple to conceive 
in the usual manner may be understood in two ways. It may 
be seen as a divine indication that the bearing of children 
would not be “expedient” for them, meaning that they could 
then consider adoption, or a conjugal life without children. On 

^English translation published by the Daughters of St Paul, Boston, 1987. 

^Catholic moral theologians rightly speak of “procreation” rather than 
“reproduction.” The latter suggests that the act of begetting children is 
purely biological, unrelated to God’s work of creation. 
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the other hand, their inability to conceive might just as well be 
understood as a kind of illness: a weakness of the flesh that 
God-given advances in medical therapy can rectify. In the 
latter case, it would seem appropriate that the couple con¬ 
sider the possibility of certain means of anomalous procreation. 
To do so as Orthodox Christians, however, it is imperative 
that they consult beforehand with their spiritual director, in a 
serious and sincere effort to determine the will of God for 
their common life. But this implies as well that the pastor him¬ 
self be adequately informed, both as to the techniques available 
and to their potential physical and spiritual consequences for 
the life of the couple and the children they hope to raise. 

In any case, there are definite limits which should be 
recognized and accepted by the couple as well as by the pastor, 
in order to observe the basic Christian principle of respect for 
human life. While the various methods of anomalous procrea¬ 
tion appear to be ethically neutral and therefore equally ap¬ 
propriate from a secular point of view, this is not and can not 
be the view of the Church. An unbridgeable ethical gulf sep¬ 
arates artificial insemination that uses the sperm of the husband 
(AIH or “homologous insemination”) from that which uses 
sperm from a third-party donor (AID or “heterologous insemina¬ 
tion”). Similarly, in vitro fertilization can be considered morally 
acceptable only if it does not create “extra embryos” that are 
destroyed, frozen for future use, or used for medical or com¬ 
mercial experimentation. As for surrogate mothering, the fact 
that a third party is necessarily introduced into the procreative 
act makes it totally unacceptable from an Orthodox point of 
view. This is true whether the SM is impregnated with the 
husband’s sperm, or whether she simply receives the blastocyst 
after its fertilization in a petri dish. In either case, the mordant 
expression “Womb for rent” indicates to what degree even the 
secularized popular mind holds such a procedure to be ethically 
questionable. 

The promise of procreative technologies lies in their 
capacity to provide offspring to couples who deeply desire to 
bear and nurture their own children. In pastoral counseling 
as in her witness to contemporary society, however, the Or¬ 
thodox Church must speak from a specific theological per¬ 
spective that recognizes and acknowledges God to be Creator 
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and Lord of all life. The degree to which human cooperation 
or “synergy” is appropriate in the conception and bearing of 
children must be determined on the basis of that perspective. 
While every act of sexual union need not have conception as 
its primary goal, nevertheless the couple must remain open at 
all times to the possibility that a new life will be created, and 
when it is, they should receive it with joy and thanksgiving. 
Abortion used as a means of birth control is tantamount to 
murder and must be condemned as such. At the other extreme, 
the use of donor sperm or surrogate wombs to provide offspring 
to otherwise childless couples must be condemned as a viola¬ 
tion of the integrity of the marital union and the rights of 
the child to be born in and of its natural family. 

Given these limitations, it may be appropriate for a couple 
to resort to certain procedures such as artificial insemination 
(AIH) and even in vitro fertilization, in order to conceive chil¬ 
dren of their own genetic heritage. The pastor first of all, how¬ 
ever, will urge the couple to consider adoption as an alter¬ 
native. [Regarding adoption, by the way, the Church has an 
obligation to preach against the kind of lingering racism in 
our country that accepts children of one color and ethnic back¬ 
ground and rejects those of another.] And any recourse to 
procedures such as IVF or AIH requires unconditional ac¬ 
ceptance of the technique by both husband and wife. To de¬ 
termine whether such procedures are appropriate or not in any 
given situation, however, requires a deep spiritual discernment 
that comes only through patience and prayer. 

Whatever the advantages and potential blessings of pro- 
creative technologies today, the dangers of abuse are perhaps 
stiU greater. It is no secret that human embryos are used every 
day in experiments to advance scientific knowledge or for 
strictly commercial purposes. In every case such experimenta¬ 
tion means a violation of the rights and dignity of the conceptus 
and should be vigorously opposed by the voice of the Church. 
The principle of the separation of Church and State no longer 
holds when human life is at stake. While such acts of protest 
as the bombing of abortion clinics can never be morally jus¬ 
tified, in a democratic society we have both the possibility and 
the obligation to use all appropriate means to educate and 
persuade our own faithful, as well as our legislators and the 
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public at large, to accept fundamental principles of human 
dignity, freedom, and personal welfare, even in regard to the 
unborn. Once again, the voice of the Church must be heard. 
But it can only be heard if Christian people speak with one 
mind and one heart, in consonance with their theology and 
their faith. 


111. Manipulating Human Life: 

the risks and benefits of Genetic Engineering 

While abortion and anomalous means of procreation may 
not directly affect those who oppose them, the same cannot be 
said of genetic engineering (GE). For the manipulation of 
genetic material, whether of plants and animals or of human 
beings, has biological and social consequences that affect vir¬ 
tually everyone. If abortion is opposed because it violates the 
rights and dignity of innocent individuals, then the dangers in¬ 
herent in certain forms of GE make the guarantee of control 
even more necessary, since its misuse can have disasterous 
consequences for entire populations. 

Before we turn to specifics, we should define a few key 
terms. “Eugenics” generally designates that science which aims 
at improving the human gene-pool—and thus human nature 
itself—by improving both environmental factors and the overall 
human condition.® “Genetic therapy” involves both the screen¬ 
ing of prospective parents to determine whether their children 
risk inheriting genetic disorders, and pre- or post-natal inter¬ 
vention to correct such disorders. Its aims are therapeutic and 
not eugenic or “innovational”; it seeks to cure a defect rather 
than to enhance characteristics deemed desirable. “Genetic 
engineering,” properly so-called, involves manipulation of genetic 
material (dioxyribo-nucleic-acid or DNA) in the gametes or 
embryo for either therapeutic or eugenic purposes.® Gene therapy, 
then, is a branch of genetic engineering. 

^Bernard Haring, Ethics of Manipulation: Issues in Medicine, Behavior 
Control and Genetics, Crossroad/Seabury, NY 1975, p. 173. 

^According to the Journal of the American Medical Association vol. 
220 (1972) 1356, GE can be “considered as covering anything having to 
do with manipulation of the gametes or the foetus, for whatever purpose, 
from conception by other than sexual union, or the treatment of disease in 
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The human organism is composed of two kinds of cells: 
“germ” or reproductive cells (gametes), and “somatic” or non- 
reproductive cells. The nucleus of each normal somatic cell 
contains 46 chromosomes (23 pairs). Germ cells possess 23 
chromosomes, so that the union of sperm and ovum produces 
a combination of 46 chromosomes that is unique except in 
the case of identical twins. Each chromosome comprises some 
100,000 genes, segments of DNA that determine the genetic 
code of inherited characteristics. Genetic engineering is made 
possible by the fact that every nucleus of a somatic cell con¬ 
tains the genetic code of the entire organism. Through “recom¬ 
binant DNA” technology (rDNA), it is possible to alter the 
genetic make-up of an organism by introducing foreign genes 
into it, either directly through a process called “transformation” 
or by viral transmission known as “transduction.” The tech¬ 
nology referred to popularly as “gene-splicing,” while thus far 
limited to bacteria and some plants, opens the way for genetic 
manipulation of any form of life, includiag human.^® 

By means of a “gene-sequencing” machine developed at 
Caltech (announced in June 1986), scientists are now rapidly 
mapping the genetic composition of the entire human organism. 
Soon they will know which genes perform which functions and 
where they are located on the strands of DNA. Coupling this 
with knowledge of the mechanism that “turns genes on and 
off,” they will soon be able to perform highly selective modifica¬ 
tions of genetic material, both somatic and germline. This in 
turn will give them the power to manipulate human life at its 
most basic biological level. While genetic modification of 
somatic cells affects only the immediate individual, any modifica¬ 
tion of the germ cells is inherited by succeeding generations. 
The spiritual as well as physical consequences of such manipula¬ 
tion are mind-boggling, and they explain why activists such as 

uiero, to the ultimate manufacture of a human being to exact specifications.” 
(Quoted in Haring, op. cit., p. 174.) This definition, which includes under 
GE anomalous forms of procreation such as AI and IVF, is too broad. The 
term “genetic engineering” should be restricted to actual manipulation of 
genetic material for purposes of eliminating defective genes or inserting 
others to enhance desired traits. 

mousing techniques of gene-splicing, scientists have created such novelties 
as tobacco plants that glow in the dark—^by introducing into them genetic 
material from fireflies... T/we Magazine, May 4, 1987, p. 110. 
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Jeremy Rifkin condemn all forms of GE as inherently unethical 
because they are inherently uncontrollable. By transforming the 
genetic composition of a living organism, including a human 
being, we may be transforming its very nature.^^ 

Nevertheless, there can be no question that GE in the area 
of agriculture and livestock production has already led to a 
welcome revolution of extraordinary proportions. To date scien¬ 
tists have been able to develop plants that resist herbicides, 
and they are working on genetic improvements that will enable 
plants to produce their own insecticides, nitrogen fertilizer and 
frost inhibiters. Newly manufactured enzymes that break down 
and consume industrial wastes have already been patented. By 
genetically increasing photosynthesis, scientists hope for a new 
“green revolution” that will meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
world population, particularly in the developing countrties. 

But this projected agricultural boon is seen by many as a 
bane. Citizens’ groups temporarily blocked a University of 
California experiment last year through fear that the release 
of new strains of bacteria into the atmosphere would lead to an 
eco-disaster greater than the one brought on by introduction 
into this country of the gypsy moth.^^ Other critics warn that 

i^The Nobel Prize winner Hermann J. Muller argued in the 1950’s and 
60’s that GE can produce superior human beings, suggesting that attitudes 
of love and altruism can be genetically programmed into an individual. See 
his well-known article “Better Genes for Tomorrow,” in The Population 
Crisis and the Use of World Resources, Dr W. Junk Pub., The Hague, 1964, 
p. 315. The fallacy in this argument, as in similar arguments by ethicists 
such as Joseph Fletcher, is that they fail to recognize the reality of human 
sin, the element of the tragic inherent in human nature. In an article published 
in 1967, the eminent Catholic theologian Karl Rahner declared: “Genetic 
manipulation is the embodiment of the fear of oneself, the fear of accepting 
one’s self as the unknown quantity it is,” because it is predetermined. “Ac¬ 
cepting this necessarily alien determination of one’s own being is and 
remains, therefore, a fundamental task of man in his free moral existence.” 
ET: Theological Investigations, vol. 9, Crossroad, NY, 1981, p. 244ff; re¬ 
printed in Lammers and Verhey (eds.). On Moral Medicine, Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, 1987, p. 384. Much modem discussion of the ethics of GE 
moves between these poles of a utopian naivete and a God-centered realism 
regarding the significance of GE in the fulfillment of human potential. 

i^See the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 25, 1986; and the “Policy 
Statement of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA: 
Genetic Science for Human Benefit,” (adopted May 22, 1986), esp. Part HI 
and Part V A3, on “Human Life and the Natural Environment.” 

In 1983 the first lawsuit was filed to block experiments conducted at 
the University of California (Berkeley), designed to test a man-made form 
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through GE there will be a narrowing of genetic diversity by 
the production of uniform crop species, with a consequent 
weakening of their resistance to insects, changes in weather 
conditions, etc. 

Similar progress, but with different dangers, is being made 
in the field of hvestock production. Genetic engineering can 
improve an animal’s weight, size, strength, quality of meat, 
etc. Cloning techniques—already successful with frogs, mice and, 
reportedly, a pony—can reproduce genetically identical or¬ 
ganisms. And the mixing of the germ plasm of a sheep and a 
goat has already created the famous “geep.” 

The danger inherent in such experimentation is two-fold: 
violation of the dignity and integrity of created life-forms; and 
interference in the evolutionary process of natural selection 
which, as with plants, can narrow the gene-pool with unfore¬ 
seeable consequences. The introduction of a human growth- 
hormone gene into a pig has produced a leaner variety—but one 
afflicted with strabismus and arthritis. And while mythological 
creatures such as fauns, mermaids, centaurs and chimeras re¬ 
main on the GE drawing-board, there is clear and alarming 
evidence that sub rosa experimentation is going on in several 
countries to combine human genetic material with that of 
higher primates and other life-forms, as well as to successfully 
clone a human being. 

Turning to the protential bio-possibilities and biorhazards 
connected with human genetic engineering, we should dis¬ 
tinguish between therapeutic and eugenic or innovational tech¬ 
niques. In the former category, GE can manufacture human in- 

of bacteria that lack the gene that enables frost to develop. Resistance has 
continued, to the point of vandalism; but in June of 1987, researchers an¬ 
nounced success with “Frostban,” spayed on outdoor strawberry plants. No 
negative consequences to plant, animal or human life were detected, and 
the bacteria were restricted to the test plot, allaying fears that they would 
escape into the atmosphere and spread out of control [New York Times, 
June 10, 1987]. 

It is worth adding, however, that on August 15, 1987, the New York 
Times carried a front-page article declaring that “A panel of the National 
Academy of Sciences has concluded there is no evidence that organisms 
developed by the techniques of genetic engineering present any ‘unique’ 
ecological hazards.” Yet it noted that “in recent years there have been several 
violations of Federal rules governing the release of bacteria or viruses that 
had been genetically altered by gene splicing. Scientists doing the research 
either misunderstood the rules or deliberately ignored them.” 
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sulin, growth and other hormones, vaccines, and interferon (a 
protein that defends against virus infection). Gene therapy seeks 
to detect and some day to correct genetic defects in utero, at 
the earliest embryonic stage, before damage can be inflicted 
upon the brain and nervous system. Cures are envisioned for in¬ 
herited illnesses such as hemophilia, muscular dystrophy, sickle¬ 
cell anemia, cystic fibrosis, and other debilitating or fatal diseases 
whose genetic markers have now been discovered. On June 11 
of this year, the New York Times announced that scientists have 
transplanted foreign genes into the bacteria that make up the 
tuberculosis vaccine, opening the way for a “multi-disease vac¬ 
cine” that can be used in the treatment of such diseases as 
leprosy and malaria. 

Even depression and schizophrenia, now widely recognized 
as illnesses of bio-chemical origin, seem susceptible to treat¬ 
ment by genetic therapy: by increasing the neuro-transmitter 
norepinephrine, for example, or the Beta-endorphin enzyme 
that acts as a natural analgesic. Research is likewise being 
done with an aim to alleviate or eliminate degenerative diseases 
such as Parkinson’s and Alzheimer’s, together v/ith various 
cancers. Advances in the treatment of immunological disorders 
such as ADA (adenosine deaminase deficiency) suggests that 
the ultimate victory of GE might be the cure of AIDS ... 

The line between therapeutic and eugenic techniques is 
difficult to draw. While theoretically it is possible for GE to 
replace homo sapiens with a superior homo novus—in Paul 
Ramsey’s terms, a “fabricated man”—such “enhancement tech¬ 
nology” is far in the future, for economic if for no other reasons; 
the costs of research and application of technology to modify 
height, hair or eye color, or even intelligence, would seem to 
far outweigh any conceivable benefits. Nevertheless, the poten¬ 
tial for “improving” on God’s blueprint for human life is such 
that serious ethical questions must be addressed here and now, 
by the Churches as well as by public and private regulatory 
bodies. 

Among the most pressing ethical issues raised by GE are 
the following: 

— The allocation of scarce and expensive resources: how 
do we determine who benefits from the new technology, and 
who profits from it? Karl Rahner and others have warned that 
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GE could fall under the “heartless rules” of the marketplace.'* 
Will life and death depend upon an ability to pay? 

— Closely related is the whole issue of control. Who will 
set standards and limits on experimentation, and using what 
criteria? The Biomedical Ethics Board established by Congress 
in 1985 still has not met. Yet the U.S. Patent and Trademark 
Office announced during May of 1987 that it “considers non- 
naturally occurring nonhuman multicellular living organisms, 
including animals, to be patentable subject matter.”'^ A license 
to manufacture and patent life has been delivered into the hands 
of corporate America. If past experience is any indication, 
“control” of the new technologies will be largely determined by 
the profit motive.*® 

— As techniques of genetic screening become more sophis¬ 
ticated, it will soon be possible to detect a wide range of 
genetic disorders that may or may not be curable within a 
foreseeable future. Screening, in fact, may become mandatory. 
This raises a number of questions: (1) Should any form of 
genetic screening be made obligatory, since in cases where 
genetic surgery or orther therapy cannot correct the anomaly 
in utero, the mother may be urged or legally compelled to abort? 

(2) Should prospective spouses be required to submit to screen¬ 
ing and refused a marriage license if genetic defects indicate 
that their offspring would likely weaken the human gene-pool? 

(3) Should mandatory sterilization be imposed in cases where 
the parents carry defective genes? [Since everyone has about 
six defective genes to begin with, it would be necessary, of 
course, to prioritize defects according to their potential danger.] 

(4) The Western world presently finds itself in a dangerous slide 
towards broad acceptance of active euthanasia, both voluntary 
and involuntary. As a result, the issue of infanticide is being 
aired publicly in a way unthinkable a generation ago. One of 
the most difficult questions in this regard is the following: In 
the case of “defective neonates,” or genetically impaired new¬ 
born infants whose medical prognosis is hopeless, should con¬ 
sideration ever be given to some form of active euthanasia, to 

i*See Haring, op. cit, p. 187. 

^^Time Magazine, May 4, 1987, p. 110. 

i^See the article by Jeremy Rifkin, “Is Nature Just a Form of Private 
Property?”, New York Times, April 26, 1987, Business Section- 
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Spare the infant from prolonged, unrelieved pain for the brief 
duration of its life, and to spare the parents from prolonged 
anguish and crushing financial liability? These are difficult 
questions, and to many their implications are repugnant. They 
need to be openly faced, however, by the Orthodox as well as 
by other Christians, in order that the voice of the Church be 
heard in a world that all too often chooses knowledge over 
wisdom and expediency over compassion. 

— Finally there is the issue of responsibility. Who will 
assume responsibility for ecological disasters, epidemics, and 
generally the future products of GE that have a deleterious 
effect upon individuals or society? We certainly can’t count 
on the insurance companies. With legalized abortion, insurers 
are reluetant to pay for the care of a child whose genetic defect 
could have been detected in utero and who might subsequently 
have been aborted. Similarly, diagnostic tests revealing genetic 
defects in workers could cause cancellation of their insurance 
policies and even the loss of their jobs. Once again, when 
diagnosis outpaces the possibility for cure, justice is often 
the victim. 

The possibility of accidental contaminations and epidemics, 
together with the threat of unacceptable manipulation of human 
and other life-forms, underscore the need for the Churches, 
through their theologians and medical professionals, to insist 
that the federal government regulate experimentation in the 
area of genetic engineering. Such regulation is needed not only 
to guarantee public safety, but to preserve the very integrity 
of God’s creation. And of course the regulatory agencies must 
be granted the necessary authority to set guidelines and to fix 
enforceable penalties, since asking the bio-tech industry or 
even the scientific community to establish its own ethical 
code and enforce it effectively, would be merely inviting a 
eonflict of interests.*® 

Given the present possibilities of the various “technologies 
of manipulation,” it would seem appropriate to suggest that 

i^Bernard Haring, Ethics of Manipulation, p. 187, observes: .. as long 
as society legalizes, without any therapeutic indication, the killing of healthy 
foetuses, there is little hope that scientists will respect the human life of 
the ‘mishaps’ of their own engineering.” 
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the following limits be placed on genetic experimentation. 

— First, with a growing number of research scientists and 
medical professionals today, we as Orthodox Christians ought 
to call for a moratorium on all experimentation with germline 
cells. The quest for therapeutic measures to correct genetic 
defects in somatic cells is laudable and should be pursued. There 
where the dignity and integrity of the human or animal subject 
are fully respected, such a quest should be encouraged and, 
where appropriate, supported by public funding. Germline ex¬ 
perimentation, however, runs a morally unacceptable risk of 
transmitting to future generations irreversible consequences of 
unintended but nonetheless disasterous mistakes.'^ 

—Similarly, a clear and unambiguous stand should be 
taken against any form of human experimentation that would 
violate the freedom, dignity or integrity of the person. Such 
procedures include commercial use of embryos, the mixing of 
human and non-human genetic material, cloning, and the like. 
As a help towards enforcing this stance, it would seem ad¬ 
visable to prohibit the freezing of embryos for any purpose 
whatsoever. While in principle cryogenics might be ethically 
neutral (if it is only the intention, and not the procedure, that 
carries moral weight), the danger of the “slippery slope” is such 
that prudence dictates a total ban on the practice.^® 

i^Johannes Reiter, “Genetic Therapy and Ethics,” Theology Digest 
33:2 (1986), 245-250: “Germline gene therapy is a journey into the un¬ 
known because its results only become apparent in succeeding generations. 
In conclusion, we say ‘Yes’ to somatic gene therapy but ‘No’ to germline 
gene therapy because it does not improve medical skills but denies their 
very purpose.” 

i®See Clifford Grobstein, “The Moral uses of ‘Spare’ Embryos,” The 
Hastings Center Report, 12/3 (1982), 5-6, who argues that a distinction 
be made between ‘genetic’ and ‘multicellular’ individuality, allowing for 
freezing of the embryo up to the eight-cell stage: .. it is difficult,” he 

adds, "to maintain scentifically that a person has come into existence prior 
to the eight-cell stage” (p. 6). An Orthodox position would hold, to the 
contrary, that ‘personhood’ is created at conception, whatever legitimate 
distinction might be made between stages in cellular development of the 
blastocyst in the period before implantation. Joseph Fletcher, ‘The Ethics 
of Genetic Control: Some Answers,” in On Moral Medicine, op. cit., p. 352, 
declares: “There is no ethical reason, at least in principle, not to keep vital 
human tissue ‘on ice.’... As laboratory fertilization develops, the relevance 
and utility of banked germ plasm is obvious. It will also be a helpful adjunct 
to cloning.” Haring has aptly labeled Fletcher a “prophet of a permissive 
society” (op. cit, p. 192). He is probably the most well-known proponent 
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— Finally, we should urge a reversal of the decision to 
grant patents on newly developed animal life-forms. Genetic 
engineering of bacterial and plant life can produce results that 
morally justify wide-ranging experimentation and commercial 
exploitation, provided adequate safeguards remain in place. 
The “custom-designing” of animal life-forms,^® however, will 
inevitably lead to what Rifkin has termed the “ultimate form 
of technological reductionism.”®* As the recent “insider trading” 
scandal has once again confirmed, the marketplace creates its 
own set of values that have little to do with the Christian 
Gospel. It is up to the Churches, then, to speak clearly and 
firmly against government decisions that would open the door 
to wanton exploitation of God’s creative work. 


IV. Conclusion 

Equally appropriate to this discussion would be a con- 

of an “if it can be done, do it” philosophy. No responsible Christian approach 
to bio-chemical technology, however, can ignore the warning, “just because 
it can be done does not mean it ought to be done.” 

Horror stories in this domain seem to increase by geometric progression. 
A front-page article of the New York Times, August 16, 1987, reported on 
the wide-spread use of embryonic and fetal tissue for scientific ex¬ 
perimentation. “For many people on both sides of the issue,” it said, “the 
most troubling possibility is that some women will conceive children with the 
intent of aborting them—either to aid a family member or to sell them for 
their tissue.” The article illustrated this point by referring to a California 
woman who sought to be artificially inseminated with her father’s sperm. 
Her intention was to abort the fetus so its tissue could be transplanted into 
the father’s brain to alleviate his Alzheimer’s condition. The doctors consulted 
refused her request on ethical grounds. 

i^See the report in V.S, News and World Report, April 27, 1987, p. 18, 
which notes that the United States is the first nation to issue patents on new 
types of animal life. 

20Jercmy Rifkin, The New York Times, April 26, 1987: “Is all life to 
be redefined as a manufactured process subject to patenting and ownership 
by private companies? Or are living things to be spared this ultimate form 
of technological reductionism? The resolution of these issues will affect 
generations to come, establishing the context for how our children’s children 
will define life. Will future generations come to perceive life as mere chemicals, 
manufactured processes or inventions of no greater value than industrial 
products? Or will we act to respect life, by resisting the ultimate temptation 
to turn living things into pure utility?” Although Rifkin has often been 
denounced as a zealot, his articulate stance against genetic engineering and 
the patenting of new life-forms deserves a careful hearing. See the debate 
over this issue in The New York Times Science section of June 9, 1987. 
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sideration of bio-medical advances in the care of the terminally 
ill. The new technologies, in fact, affect every stage of human 
life, from conception to death. At each stage, as we have seen, 
they raise two closely related questions: How do we determine 
which scientific achievements are potentially good? And how 
do we determine their good or appropriate use in any given 
case? The respirator, for example, is undeniably good; its use 
on a terminal cancer patient, however, might not be. 

This leads us back to our original concern: to stipulate 
criteria that will help us with a theological evaluation and 
pastoral approach to these issues as they affect the lives of each 
of us. 

Such criteria would begin with recognition and joyful 
acceptance of the absolute sovereignty of God as Creator, 
Redeemer, and Judge over all life and all human endeavors. 
They would include a vision of man as bearer of the divine 
image, called to manifest and to grow continually in the divine 
likeness. This implies growth in authentic “personhood” that 
transcends fallen human nature and reflects the self-giving love 
that unites Father, Son and Spirit in a personal communion of 
divine life. In addition, we must perceive virtually every ex¬ 
perience, including personal suffering, as an occasion for draw¬ 
ing closer to God and to the ultimate meaning of human 
existence. While not all suffering is “redemptive”—beyond a 
certain point it becomes simply dehumanizing—certain ap¬ 
parent tragedies can be transformed into channels of grace. 
Thus, for example, a couple that anguishs over their inability 
to bear children could answer their own longing and meet an 
important need by accepting to adopt. Similarly, there where 
a Down’s syndrome or other genetically “defective” child is 
accepted and loved, the impairment often proves to be a blessing 
for the entire family. 

Finally, we should remember the importance of our own 
participation in creating the world, and our own lives, from 
moment to moment. The realizing of eschatology is not only 
God’s work: it involves us as well, to prepare ourselves and the 
world as a whole for the Parousia, that is, for God’s future 
when the work of creation and redemption will be complete. 
Christian ethics is eschatological and teleological as well as 
deontological: it judges and counsels in terms of ultimate ends 
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as well as of present obligations. Thus it concerns not only 
our responsibility before God, but also our cooperation with 
Him, with the intent to transfigure the cosmos according to His 
will and purpose. 

An Orthodox theological perspective leads to specific 
conclusions concerning the pastoral approach we take to the 
issues of anomalous procreation and genetic engineering. 

Traditional Roman Catholic thought over the the past two 
decades has consistently condemned what it calls “non-natural” 
means of procreation. In Rahner’s terms, such means put pro¬ 
creation outside of the realm of “man’s sphere of intimacy. .. 
the proper context for sexual union.”^^ This fails to appreciate 
the fact that love is not only expressed in the intimacy of sexual 
union. The “sphere of intimacy” must be broadened to include 
conjugal desire and the intention to “be fruitful and multiply”; 
and of course it embraces the whole gestation period—indeed, 
the whole marriage—and not just the moment of conception. 
Artificial means of procreation, then, within the limits pre¬ 
scribed above, would seem to be consistent with Orthodox 
moral theory. These would include artificial insemination using 
the husband’s sperm, and in vitro fertilization where all embryos 
are transferred to the mother’s womb. Once again, AID and 
“surrogate mothering” are not ethically acceptable because they 
introduce a third party into the procreative process. 

As for genetic engineering, we can accept and counsel 
in favor of both pre- and post-natal therapeutic measures that 
aim at preventing or correcting illness and deformity. Today 
such counsel remains largely hypothetical. In the not too 
distant future, however, by the grace of God, it should be 
possible to eliminate deleterious genes in the embryonic stage, 
and to perform corrective surgery in utero as well as on 
defective newborns. The research needed to perfect these 
therapeutic techniques should be encouraged and supported by 
the Church as well as by public and private agencies. Eugenic 
or enhancement procedures, on the other hand, whether to 
improve certain traits or to create a superior or inferior “race,” 
should be adamantly opposed as a fundamental violation of 
divine sovereignty and the rights of mankind as a whole.*® 

2iArt. cit. (note 11), p. 385. 

*2Concern has been expressed especially about the possibility of en- 
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Whenever it is a question of human manipulation, regardless 
of the ends, it is important to keep in mind one thing: in Jesus 
Christ we love and are loved, not for what we can accomplish, 
but simply for who we are.^® Love is called for as an uncon¬ 
ditional gift, apart from any consideration of potentials or de¬ 
fects proper to the loved one. And we should recall also that 
Christ comes for the physically handicapped and the deformed, 
as well as for those who are spiritually iU (cf. Mark 3:1-6; 
Lk 14:12-14). 

In these remarks, I have raised far more questions than 
I have answered. It is not for an individual, however, to deter¬ 
mine moral guidelines and recommend them to the Church. 
That is a task which the Church must undertake as a whole, 
as a Body. This means that the c|)p6vT]iaa ’EKKXr|a[aq, the 
“mind of the Church,” must be discerned and then expressed, 
through our bishops and in concert with all of us, in order to 
offer a genuinely Orthodox witness to our technologically 
prodigious and morally confused society. 

Tentative steps towards achieving an Orthodox consensus 
on some of these issues are being taken by the newly formed 
Orthodox Christian Association of Medicine, Psychology and 

hancing certain characteristics by GE that would produce a “super-race,” a 
fulfillment of the Nazi dream. In fact the greatest danger today seems to 
be the relentless attempt to produce a subspecies of humanoid that would 
function as a slave-class. On Thursday, May 14, 1987, Uli Schmetzer of 
the Chicago Tribune announced that Italian biogenetic scientists have suc¬ 
cessfully bred an anthropoid with a chimpanzee mother and a human father. 
Although the experiment was interrupted at the embryo stage because 
of “ethical problems,” there seems little doubt that patent offices will soon 
be obliged to pronounced on the patentability of “apemen.” The matter 
is so ludicrous it seems amusing. In fact, it portends the ultimate in human 
manipulation, and its consequences arc at least as far-reaching and potentially 
disasterous as with the development of nuclear weapons. 

23See Leon R. Kass, “The New Biology: What Price Relieving Man’s 
Estate?”, in Thomas A. Shannon (ed.), Bioethics (Revised), Paulist Press, 
NY, 1981, pp. 379-402. Kass states: “The family is rapidly becoming the 
only institution in an increasingly impersonal world where each person is 
loved not for what he does or makes, but simply because he is” (p. 394). 
This statement, originally published in 1971, sounds almost naive today, with 
the deterioration of the family in American society. The Church is perhaps 
the last “institution” to which it truly applies. Charles Curran, “Moral 
Theology and Genetics,” in On Moral Medicine, op. cit., 381, states: “The 
Christian view of man does not see his value primarily in terms of what he 
does or can do for himself or others, but in terms of what God has first 
done for him.” 
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Religion (OCAMPR). This is an interdisciplinary professional 
organization, however, whose aims are not specifically to raise 
the public consciousness and express the Church’s attitude 
towards potential benefits and risks of new procreative and 
genetic technologies. Other means are needed for assessing on¬ 
going developments in these fields, including some form of ethical 
review committee. As I have urged in the past, such a review 
committee should be given official and substantial backing by 
the Orthodox Churches in the United States and would require 
at least one full-time professional to monitor and report on 
current scientific developments in bio-medical technology. 
Similar committees should be established in Western Europe 
and, where possible, in traditional Orthodox countries. 

Today, as fully as in Byzantine times, the Church must 
act as the conscience of society, through evangelization and 
moral persuasion. It must accept this role in areas of procreation 
and genetic engineering, as well as those of economic and social 
justice, national defense policy, and the like. As stewards of 
God’s creation, we are called to use all appropriate means to 
transform both the attitudes and the priorities of a pluralistic 
society (and today all societies are pluralistic), in order to serve 
God faithfully within the world. 

With its scriptural and patristic moral perspective. Or¬ 
thodoxy has a unique witness to offer in this necessarily ecu¬ 
menical endeavor. For too long we have avoided making that 
witness by pretending to give priority to “spirituality” or by 
condemning such involvement as “activism.” The Church, how¬ 
ever, is called to speak: to proclaim the will and the purpose 
of God as He seeks to lead Ae cosmos into His Kingdom. The 
question is, do we have the courage and the conviction to make 
that voice heard? 
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The Integrity of Creation and Ethics 


Fr Stanley S. Harakas 


Introduction 

The decision of the Sixth Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in 1983, as it met in Vancouver, Canada, to engage 
the churches in “a conciliar process of mutual commitment for 
Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation” has and will con¬ 
tinue to provoke a number of meetings and conferences on the 
various aspects of this topic. All are designed to lead to the 7th 
General Assembly, forty months from now to fully explore the 
implications of this theme.^ 

Already, significant steps in the process have taken place. 
Perhaps one of the most significant has been the Meeting of 
the Church and Society Unit of the WCC last year in Glion. Of 
importance for us here is the Central Committee’s endorsement 
of the Church and Society’s program statement which decries 
the lack of a “credible theology of nature” generally in the 
member churches of the WCC, but which—as it is developed— 
“would take into account the rich tradition of the Orthodox 
churches in their holistic approach towards the created order.”^ 

One of the critical concerns of this process is to discern the 
meaning of the term “Integrity of Creation,” which was not 
defined at Vancouver. This paper is primarily intended to focus 
on the ethical issues arising from the theme “Integrity of Crea- 

'^FORUM: Newsletter of the Programme on Justice, Peace and the In¬ 
tegrity of Creation. No. 1, August, 1987, p. 8 for a “Calendar of International 
JPIC Events” leading to the February, 1991 General Assembly on the Theme 
“World Convocation for Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation” in 
Canberra, Australia, 

^Church and Society Newsletter, No. 7 September, 1987, p. 2. 
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tion,” including the general concerns of justice and peace, 
together with some of the more specific ethical issues of our day. 
But the understanding of this key term cannot be left untreated. 
Because all aspects of the Orthodox Tradition inter-relate with 
one another in an interpenetrating whole, the approach of Ortho¬ 
dox theology to creation can be approached from a number of 
different perspectives. I intend to base these few remarks on the 
understanding of humanity as “microcosm.” Hopefully, this will 
lead both to a working understanding of the concept of the 
“Integrity of Creation” and to authentic Orthodox ethical stances. 

This is so because in the Orthodox ethical tradition, there 
can be no treatment of concrete and specific ethical issues, 
whether they be personal, ecclesial or social, which are divorced 
from the foundational affirmations of the Orthodox Christian 
faith tradition. Ethics cannot be divorced from faith, since its 
norms are drawn from the Faith, and every concrete Orthodox 
moral injunction is ultimately derived from foundational Ortho¬ 
dox Faith affirmations and the Orthodox way of life.® 

Consequently, this paper will be in three parts: 1) Towards 
and Understanding of “The Integrity of Creation;” 2) “Ecology, 
Justice and Peace;” 3) “Other Ecologically Related Ethical 
Issues.” 


The Integrity of Creation 

It is indisputably true that Orthodox Christianity approaches 
the totality of reality in an integrated, coherent and comprehen¬ 
sive manner, which we have of late come to characterize as a 
wholistic perspective. That this view is quite out of step with 
much Western Christian theological tradition, as well out of 
step with the contemporary mind-set of much scientific thought, 
has been noted by many commentators, both Orthodox and non- 
Orthodox.^ Much Christian theology in the West has fostered 

®Stanley S. Harakas, Toward Transfigured Life: The Theoria of Eastern 
Orthodox Ethics. Minneapolis, MN: Light and Life Publishing Co., 1983, Ch. 
1 and 2. 

*For example, a brief perusal of just two such writings confirms the 
observation: Paulos Gregorios, The Human Presence: An Orthodox View of 
Nature. Geneva: The World Council of Churches, 1978; J. Robert Nelson, 
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a sharp distinction between human life and the rest of nature. 

In this, modern science and Western Christianity walked 
hand in hand. A theology which spiritualized salvation as un¬ 
connected with the created world, contributed to the formation 
of two major cultural realities of the West, i.e., a science which 
perceived itself as detached from nature and which treated it as 
an object, and an economic system that approached nature with 
an understanding of “dominion” which was understood essentially 
as a license for the exploitation of nature.® 

It is, I believe, possible to develop the Orthodox understand¬ 
ing of creation from several different approaches. But it seems 
to me that a profitable and fruitful approach for helping us un¬ 
derstand the meaning of the phrase “The Integrity of Creation” 
can come from some inferences based on the Orthodox doctrine 
of human nature. To this, we need to add a short discussion of 
“dominion.” 

The frequently expressed patristic idea of the human being 
as a “microcosm” is a useful starting place. The sphere of the 
non-human creation is differentiated from human existence in a 
qualitative way in the Patristic tradition. Concurrently, the 
understanding of the human which sees it as a microcosm, unites 
humanity with the non-human material world and with the 
world of the spirit. 

The human condition relates directly to the earthly aspects 
of created existence as well as to the Creator. As such, it directly 
influences our thinking about the integrity of creation. As is well 
known. Eastern Orthodoxy’s view of human nature is dynamic. 
Two other ways this is articulated are through the patristic un¬ 
derstanding of the creation of humanity in the image and like¬ 
ness of God, and through the Chalcedonian doctrine of the 
person of Jesus Christ. Both serve to give content to a vision of 
high human potential in spite of the reality of the fallen and 
distorted condition in which all of creation is found. Humanity 

Science and Our Troubled Conscience, Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980. See 
also, the publication Faith, Science and the Future, Geneva: Church and 
Society, WCC, 1979. 

^An interesting wholistic treatment of the exploitation of land by agricul¬ 
ture in the U.S.A., with both its scientific and economic aspects, is to be 
found in L. Shannon Jung, “Ethics, Agriculture, and the Material Universe,” 
The Annual of the Society of Christian Ethics, 1986; ed. Alan B. Anderson, 
et, al„ Knoxville, TN: The Society of Christian Ethics, 1987, pp. 219-250. 
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as “microcosm” may serve equally as well to approach the 
subject. 

Perhaps St Gregory of Nazianzus can best articulate for us 
this vision of humanity as a microcosm in our quest to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the integrity of creation. In his 45th Ora¬ 
tion, he writes: 

The Craftsman-Word ... produced a single living 
being formed out of both (I mean the invisible and 
the visible natures); he produced man. He took the 
body from aheady existing matter and put in it a breath 
taken from himself (which the Word [of Scripture] 
knows as the intelligent soul and image of God). This 
man he set upon the earth as a kind of second world, 
a microcosm; another kind of angel, a worshipper of 
blended nature, a full initiate of the visible creation 
but a mere neophyte in respect of the intelhgible 
world. He was king of all upon the earth, but a sub¬ 
ject of Heaven; earthly and heavenly; transient, yet 
immortal; belonging both to the visible and to the 
intelhgible order; midway between greatness and lowh- 
ness; combining in the same being spirit and flesh; 
spirit, because of God’s grace; flesh because raised up 
from the dust; spirit, so that he may endure, and glorify 
his benefactor; flesh, that he may suffer, and by suffer¬ 
ing may be reminded and chastened when his great¬ 
ness m^es him ambitious. Thus, he is a hving creature 
under God’s providence here, while in transition to 
another state and ... in process of deification by rea¬ 
son of his natural tendency towards God.® 

In this understanding of human existence there is a percep¬ 
tion of a deep connectedness with the material side of created 
reahty. St Gregory says that we are fully involved in the ma¬ 
terial creation by nature of our physical existence, and implied 
is the opposite, i.e., that the material created reality is deeply 
involved with us. Should we move in the direction of deification 

«Gregory of Nazianzus, Orations 45, 8 in Henry Bettenson, tr. and ed.. 
The Later Christian Fathers, New York: Oxford University Press, 1970, p. 
101 . 
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of our nature in progress toward God, we will somehow carry 
the created material world with us. Should we move in the 
opposite direction, the created material world will suffer with 
us as weU. As “another kind of angel” we are sent by God to 
minister to the created material world, and to serve as “king of 
all upon the earth,” in the pat phrases of the wise bishop of 
Nanzianzus. 

Perhaps this can be best illustrated by the approach of the 
Orthodox Church toward that primaeval and essential element 
of nature, water. The ecological dimension of the Faith becomes 
clearer when the element of water, so essential for all of nature 
—mineral, vegetable and animal—is perceived not scientifically, 
in itself, nor in its multiple aspects of inter-relatedness, but in 
reference to the goal of deification. 

In the Orthodox feast of the Baptism of our Lord, the 
Feast of the Epiphany (which is sharply distinguished from the 
Western Christian Feast of the Epiphany which celebrates the 
visit of the Magi to the newly born Christ-child), creation is 
perceived as participating in Christ’s saving work. The baptism 
of Christ in water is an important aspect of the hymnology of 
the day. The water takes on a representational character, a sym¬ 
bol of the material created world. The incarnate Son of God is 
immersed in it. Water becomes a vehicle for saving and sanctify¬ 
ing acts. As a symbol and representative element of the created 
world it intimately shares in the salvation of the world. Thus, 
one of the hymns instructs us, the worshippers: “. . . let us run 
to the undefiled fountains of the stream of salvation.”^ 

While there is, of course, a distinction between the spiritual 
and material worlds, there is no sharp separation, much less a 
harsh contradiction between them. The salvation of the world, 
though primarily for the sake of humanity, precisely because 
the human is a microcosm, is a redemption for the material 
world as weU. The spiritual and the material form one reality, 
God’s creation. In the sacrament-like blessing of the water, it is 
perceived as becoming an agent of sanctification. The Church 
thus prays, “Grant to all those who touch it, who anoint them- 

’’The Festal Menaion, tr. Mother Mary and Archim. Kallistos Ware. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1969, p. 372. 
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selves with it or drink from it, sanctification, blessing, cleansing 
and health.”® 

We should note here three major points. First, is the close 
and intimate relationship of the spiritual and the created reahty. 
The second, often overlooked in Orthodox writings on the 
ecological dimension of the Faith, is that the created world is 
also in need of grace, since it shares in the fallen and distorted 
condition of human existence. The third point to note is ±at 
the creation finds realization of the fullness of its potential only 
when it is in communion with the sanctifying presence and 
energies of God. The question is raised, however, as to how the 
material and the spiritual find this communion in wholeness. 

One way is through the priestly role of human beings. 
Humanity, as the microcosm which links the material and non¬ 
human created reality with the ultimate purpose given by God 
for aU of creation—that is, participation as fully as possible in 
the divine life of God—is given a responsibility for the created 
world as “angel” of God toward it, but also assumes dominion 
for its appropriate use and preservation. In some ways, though 
not exclusively of course, Man the microcosm deals with crea¬ 
tion as priest, as a mediator between the creation and the 
Creator. 

Newtonian science deplored an anthropocentrism which 
understood the creation to exist for the sake of man. If the only 
two dimensions in the quation are the non-human creation and 
the human, then the sense that the world exists only for humanity, 
without a meaning of its own, sets up the fearsome possibility 
of exploitation and defilement. Contrary to what some might 
think, to afiim that the world exists for the sake of humanity 
does not necessarily have that implication. This is the case if 
there is a third reality included, the transcendent reality of God, 
the Creator. Thus, in the theological vision of the Epiphany 
hymnology, water finds realization of the fullness of its potential 
only when it is in communion with the sanctifying presence and 
energies of God. 

In some way, water and all creation participate in the 
purpose of divinization given to both the microcosm and the 

mid., p. 357. 
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macrocosm by God. That changes everything. The creation 
exists for the use of humanity; but humanity exists as a micro¬ 
cosm to sanctify the creation and to draw it into the fullness of 
the life of the Kingdom of God, to bring it into communion with 
its maker. On the one hand this means that the non-human 
creation is made for man. In the third century so-called Clemen¬ 
tine Homilies, there is a beautiful expression of this Christian 
truth. Speaking of the phenomena of nature, the author says: 

... if anyone shall accurately scan the whole with 
reason, he shall find that God has made them for the 
sake of man. For showers fall for the sake of fruits, 
that man may partake of them, and that animals may 
be fed, that they may be useful to men. And the sun 
shines, that he may turn the air into four seasons, and 
that each time may afford it peculiar service to man. 

And the fountains spring, that drink may be given 
to men. And, moreover, who is lord over the creatures, 
so far as is possible? Is it not man, who has received 
wisdom to till the earth, to sail the sea: to make 
fishes, birds and beasts his prey; to investigate the 
course of the stars, to mine the earth, to sail the sea; 
to build cities, to define kingdoms, to ordain laws, to 
execute justice, to know the invisible God, to be 
cognizant of the names of angels, to drive away 
demons, to endeavor to cure diseases by medicines, to 
find charms against poison-darting serpents, to under¬ 
stand antipathies?® 

That the natural creation exists for the appropriate use of 
humanity, is, however, no excuse for pride nor for its abuse. In 
the immediately following chapter, the author of the Clementine 
homily just quoted places humankind under God. “But if thou 
art thankful, O man, understanding that God is thy benefactor 
in all things, thou mayest even be immortal, the things that are 
made for thee having continuance through thy gratitude 
Wherefore, before all things, consider that no one shares His 

®Homily III, ch. xxxix, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Grand Rapids, MI: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co,, 1951, vol. VIII, p. 245. 
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rule, no one has a name in common with Him—that is, is called 
God.”'® 

Humanity is not a co-deity with God, There is another role 
for us. If the creation is called to ofier its gift to humankind, 
humanity on the other hand is a priest called to sanctify the gift 
and the giver. The Eucharistic Anaphora has its ecological 
dimension as well: “We offer to You these gifts from Your own 
gifts in all and for all.” The gifts are created gifts—bread from 
wheat, wine from grapes—and the Church in the Eucharist offers 
God’s own material creation back to God that it might be sancti¬ 
fied. 

But there is another side of our relationship to the created 
world which also impacts on our understanding of the integrity 
of creation. Like the microcosm, the macrocosm of creation is 
in a state of fallenness and distortedness. Just as humanity is 
“less than fully human” because of our separateness from God, 
in the same manner the creation sharing in the Fall, is also “less 
than fully natural.” Sin, which is separateness from God, pervades 
both. Humanity is in need of salvation. As microcosm humanity 
also reflects the need of the distorted naturalness of nature to 
be redeemed and saved. The problem is that man is free to 
respond to the saving work of Christ, while the creation labors 
under the limitation of necessity. It has neither the adequate 
consciousness nor the necessary freedom to respond to the sanc¬ 
tifying grace of redemption and salvation. 

To this dilemma, the response comes in terms of the 
priestly role of humanity. Humanity, through its priestly func¬ 
tion can lead nature to find its completion and fulfillment of 
communion with God. The 7th Century Churchman Leontios of 
Neapolis describes this reality: “The creation does not venerate 
the Creator through itself directly, but it is through me that the 
heavens declare the glory of God, through me the moon offers 
him homage, through me the stars ascribe glory to him, through 
me the waters, rain and dew, with the whole of the creation, 
worship and glorify him.”" Thus, humanity, as the priestly 

loibid. 

ii“Ek tou Pemptou Logou Yper tes Christianon Apologias kata loudaion 
kai Peri Eikonon Aghion,” Migne, P.G., 93, 1604B. I am indebted to Bishop 
Kallistos Ware for this passage, in his article “The Value of the Material 
Creation,” Sobornost, Series 6, no. 3, Summer, 1971, pp. 156-157. 
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microcosm, assumes a stance of mediator as well as king over 
the material creation. In Bishop Kallistos Ware’s striking phrase, 
we humans are called “to give to physical objects a voice which 
in themselves they lack.”^^ 

How, then, does all this help us understand the concept of 
the “Integrity of Creation?” It seems to me that it points to 
several reahties which appear clearly when stated in parallel 
with the human microcosmic situation: 

1) In human nature the dominant aspect is spiritual, yet 
the material is essential to its wholeness. In the non-human crea¬ 
tion the dominant aspect is material. Nevertheless, it shares, 
through the microcosmic dimensions of humanity in the spiritual, 
as well. There is a continuity and wholeness: an aspect of the 
“Integrity of Creation.”^* 

2) Yet, human beings are not fully human unless they 
participate in the divine life. The only true human being is the 
human being who has achieved “Theosis.” But “all men are 
sinners and have fallen short of the glory of God.” That is why 
even those who have entered the life of the Kingdom of God, 
still “wait for the adoption of sons.” We are not fully integrated; 
and neither is creation. It too, awaits its completion, “groaning 
in travail.” There is a distortedness to Creation, an “integrity” 
which is potential, but not complete. It, with us, “groans in 
travail,” waiting in hope to be saved (Rom 8). 

3) Yet in human life, through Christ and the Spirit, there 
is the hope and the expectation of salvation and fulfillment. 
Similarly the “Integrity of Creation” is not yet fully realized; it 
too “waits in hope.” The foretaste of the integrity of creation is 
experienced in the sacramental life of the Church and in such 
hturgical expressions as the blessing of the waters at Epiphany. 

4) Strikingly then, the realization of the “Integrity of Crea¬ 
tion” depends upon the kingly and priestly functioning of the 
microcosmic reality of humanity. Unlike many enviromnentalists, 
both secular and religious, who claim to be wholistic by rejecting 

mbid., p. 156. 

isjssa J. Khalil, “The Ecological Crisis: An Eastern Christian Perspective.” 
St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, vol. 22, No. 4, 1978. Stanley S. Harakas, 
“Ecology: A Christian Oversight?” in Contemporary Moral Issues Facing The 
Orthodox Christian. Revised and Expanded. Minneapolis, MN: T ight and 
Life Publishing Co., 1982, sec. 41. 
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an anthropocentric approach,I believe that the lynch-pin in 
understanding the full “Integrity of Creation” is not to dethrone 
humanity from its kingly and priestly responsibility for the in¬ 
tegrity of creation, but to focus on it, precisely in humanity’s 
conscious assumption of its place as the responsible microcosm, 
as an “angel of God” toward the world. 


Ecology, Justice and Peace 

These observations provide us with the central outline of an 
Orthodox Christian Ethic of Creation. Thus, as kings over 
Creation our role is one which calls for its use, but not its abuse. 
As priests, we are responsible for its ultimate sanctification, as 
it waits with us for its redemption. As St Paul so dramatically 
stated it, “We know that the whole creation has been groaning 
in travail together until now; and not only the creation, but we 
ourselves, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly 
as we wait for adoption as sons, the redemption of our bodies. 
For in this hope, we are saved.”^® Together, our microcosmic 
priesthood and kingship underscore more than just an onto¬ 
logical relationship with the material world. They point to an 
“ought” relationship to it, that is to say, an ethical imperative 
and a moral responsibility toward it. By our very being as 
“microcosm” we cannot escape our God-given ecological obliga¬ 
tion toward the material world. 

What follows is an inadequate outline on a few of the 
ethical topics related to the ecological crisis of our time, in 
particular, the themes of Justice and Peace. 

The theme of ecological justice may also be approached 
from the microcosmic perspective. In the patristic tradition there 
are two ways of understanding justice. One follows Plato in 
understanding justice as the right ordering of the parts of human 
nature and by extension, in society. This view of justice is sum¬ 
marized in Clement of Alexandria’s phrase, justice is “the har¬ 
mony of the parts of the soul.”^® It is an organic and wholistic 

i'*For example, Frederick Elder, Crisis in Eden. Nashville; Abingdon 
Press, 1970. 

iSRomans 8:22-24a. 

^^Stromateis, 4, 26. 
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approach to justice. Clearly, when this understanding of justice 
is applied ecologically it recognizes to each element of creation 
its essential claims and accords to them their just place in the 
scheme of things.'’^ It is inclusive and wholistic. 

The other view of justice in the Fathers is cast in a dis¬ 
tributive mold. St Basil declares: “justice is a permanent condi¬ 
tion of distributing to each according to their value.”^® Thus, as 
applied to social justice issues, Fathers such as Chrysostom un¬ 
derstand justice as based on the inherent human worth of the 
poor. Justice thus makes claims upon the wealthy, so that the 
essential needs of the poor may be met. Excess wealth, in justice, 
does not belong to the rich; it is only theirs as stewards for the 
poor.^® 

This distributive sense of justice is equally applicable in the 
ecological sphere. As regards human responsibility towards the 
created material world, the inherent value of the Creation®® 
makes ecological claims upon us. Just as in human life, the 
bodily aspect of our existence makes claims upon us for its 
proper treatment, so do the mineral, vegetative and animal 
aspects of creation.®^ 

Consequently, the priestly role of humanity toward the 
creation cannot simply approach the created non-human world 
as an object for unlimited exploitation. Many things can be said 

i^See Clement of Alexandria, Paidagogos, I, 8. 

. . esti de dikaiosyne exis aponemetike tou kat’ axian” St Basil, “Eis 
tin Archen ton Paroimion,” Homily 12, 8 Migne P.G., 31, 401B. 

i9peter C. Phan, Social Thought. VoL 20 in the series, The Message of 
the Fathers of the Church. Wilmington, DL: Michael Glazier, Inc., 1984. 

20See, supra, Kallistos Ware, “The Value of the Material Creation.” 

2iFor discussions on various aspects of this topic, see my publications 
For the Health of Body and Soul: An Eastern Orthodox Introduction to Bio¬ 
ethics. Holy Cross Orthodox Press; “Human Rights: An Eastern Orthodox 
Perspective,” Journal of Ecumenical Studies, Vol. 19, No. 3, Summer, 1982. 
pp. 13-24. Indexed in Religion Index One: Periodicals. Also, published as 
Chapter Two, Arlene Swidler, ed.. Human Rights in Religious Traditions. New 
York: The Pilgrim Press, 1982; “Christian Faith Concerning Creation and 
Biology,” in La Theologie dans TEglise et dans le Monde: Les Etudes Th^o- 
logiques de Chambisy--4. Chamb6sy, Switzerland: Publications of the Ortho¬ 
dox Center of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 1984, pp. 226-247; “Health and 
Medicine in the Orthodox Church,” in Ronald L. Numbers and Darrel W. 
Amundsen, Caring and Curing: Health and Medicine in Western Religious 
Traditions, N.Y., Macmillan Publishing Co., 1986, pp. 146-172. “Orthodox 
Christianity and Bioethics,” in N. M. Vaporis, ed.. Orthodox Christians and 
Muslims, Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1986, pp. 155-185. 
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here in terms of the ethical corollaries, but it seems to me that 
the first requirement of such a view of justice is consciousness 
raising as to the justice of the ecological claim upon humanity, 
vis a vis our human penchant for egotistical self-concern. The 
terrible Impact modern technology is having against nature in 
terms of pollution alone, is unjust in that it cavalierly over-rides 
the treatment and care due the non-human creation, simply on 
the basis of its own value and worth before God. 

On the other hand, extremist claims in some ecological 
circles ignore the kingly and priestly role of humanity, thus 
minimizing the worth and value of the human in the scheme of 
things. This may be a necessary tactic to restore a wholesome 
balance, but honesty requires a more evenhanded assessment. 
Propaganda is hardly ever justice. 

In a similar vein we can treat the issue of Peace. After 
years of study on this issue, I have come to the conclusion that 
the Greek Fathers do not have a theology of just war. War is 
evil in and of itself. Sometimes it may come to us as a tragic 
necessity; but in this case it is nothing more than a necessary 
evil. By its very denial of the rights which we normally accord 
fellow human beings it is by definition, an evil.^ The true Ortho¬ 
dox focus is on the making of peace. The life of Theosis is a 
life concerned with peacemaking. “Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” The ecological implications of 
this Dominical beatitude are striking. The late Nikos Nissiotis 
articulated it well in a publication which came out in 1986, 
the year of his tragic and untimely death: 

(The) basic theological approach to peace, as of 
the essence of God as love and the outcome of the 
divine economy as reconciliation, has a deep effect 
on the whole place of man in God’s creation. Peace has 
also to be the restored relationship of humanity with 

*2For some of my views on this issue see “Foundations of Orthodox 
Christian Social Vision,” Diakonia. Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 1983; “The NCCB 
Pastoral Letter: ‘The Challenge of Peace’—^An Eastern Orthodox Response,” 
in Peace in a Nuclear Age: The Bishop’s Pastoral Letter in Perspective; ed. 
Charles J. Reid, Jr., Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University Press, 1986. 
Especially note “The Teaching of Peace in the Fathers,” in Un Regard 
Orthodoxe sur la Paix, Chabesy—Geneva: Editions du Centre Orthodoxe du 
Patriarcat Oecumenique, 1986, pp. 32-47. 
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the cosmos of God, the created world of nature . . . 
Everything around divided man has revolted, breaking 
away from the peace of God. The inclination to sin, 
while receiving the grace of God, creates a discontin¬ 
uity in creation, both as nature and as history. Christian 
faith, therefore, has a double reconciliatory (goal) as 
its target. First peace through the reconciliation of a 
human person with himself, and second, peace as 
relationship with others and with the whole cosmos 
and history. Peace in the anthropological and cosmo¬ 
logical sense does not simply mean the negation of 
war and violence, but principally a hard process of 
reconciliation in and with one’s self and the whole 
creation.”^ 

This microcosmic role of humanity in bringing about peace, even 
with the non-human creation, holds true in every sort of conflict 
situation. Needless to say, however, the ethical imperative to 
work for peace is made all the more demanding when the 
prospect of nuclear war threatens all of humanity; but even more, 
when it goes beyond the potential destruction of humanity to 
the nuclear pollution of the whole earth and all that is in it. 
Peacemaking in a nuclear age is a Christian moral imperative.^ 


Other Ecologically Related Issues 

The wholistic perspective so characteristic of Orthodox 
Theology, recognizes that every moral and ethical issue in one 
way or another is connected with every other issue. The micro- 
cosmic role of humanity, which has been alluded to in this paper, 
truly places humanity at the center of this inter-connected net¬ 
work of concerns. Almost every day brings increased awareness 

23“Religion, Christian Faith and Peace,” in Un Regard Orihodoxe sur la 
Faix. Chamb&y—Geneva: Editions du Centre Orthodoxe du Patriarcat 
Oecumraique, 1986, p. 95. 

24See my forthcoming article, “Peace in the Nuclear Context,” presented 
at the 3rd International Conference of Orthodox Theological Schools, Septem¬ 
ber, 1987. Accepted for publication in the “Proceedings” by the Holy Cross 
Orthodox Press. 
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of the intimate ethical and moral connections between ourselves 
and the well-being of the non-human created reality. As we see 
ourselves both personally and ecologically striving with the grace 
of God to realize the integrity of creation in a way which does 
justice to aU of its parts and to promoting the peaceful harmony 
of those inter-related parts with us, with one another, and most 
of all with God, we become aware both of the number of issues 
and their complexity. 

The moral attack upon the integrity of creation by modern 
industrialized humanity is massive and deep and wide-spread. 
One aspect of the ecological crisis is pollution. One commentator 
has made a partial list for us, numbering among the concerns 
of pollution “solid waste, congestion and traffic noise, poor 
housing, and general ugliness, as well as air and water pollu¬ 
tion. . . . Most of our major metropolitan areas have been 
plagued recently by the problem of coping with their paper, cans 
and bottles, old automobile frames and other metals.”^® Our 
industrial and consumer life styles have killed aquatic life in 
our rivers and harbors. Our florocarbons are depleting the ozone 
layer which protects all of life from the sun’s ultraviolet rays. 
Our indiscriminate use of chemicals in our foods and cosmetics 
have seen cancer become one of the greatest causes of death 
in our times. To this we can add the fearsome problem of 
nuclear disasters and the impact of radiation on human life, not 
to mention the ever increasing and unresolved issue of the dis¬ 
position of nuclear waste. To put it in the words of the title of 
Jerome D. Frank’s article of over 20 years ago, we face almost 
without resources, a “Galloping Technology, A New Social 
Disease.’’^ 

The environmental issues affect not only human, but animal, 
plant and even mineral well-being. The famous “nephos” of 
Athens is slowly eating away at the very structure of the Parthe¬ 
non, while whole forests of trees in Germany suffer blight as a 
result of industrial pollutants in the air, water pollution elimin¬ 
ates species of fish forever from the earth, and human beings 
suffer and die of respiratory disease, cancer, birth defects, and 

25Joseph L. Fisher, “Dimensions of the Environmental Crisis,” Zygon, 
vol. 5, no, 4, 1970, pp. 274-283. 

^^The Journal of Social Issues^ vol. 22, no. 4, 1966. 
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a wide range of psychobehavioral and neurotoxic effects as a 
result of our ecological irresponsibility.*^ 

Further, the evidence is very high that we are also creating 
negative effects upon the gene pool of the created world. Atomic 
testing, chemical preservatives, and now the irradiation of food, 
may well be preparing us for genetically conveyed deformities 
and teratological phenomena. As all this happens unintentionally, 
others are deliberately altering the gene-pools of plants, animals 
and human beings.*® We hope that we know enough that good 
will result, but the very effort seems to many as an assault upon 
the order of things, or as Jane Goodfield put it in the declarative 
title of her book on genetic engineering and the manipulation of 
life, we are Playing God,^ and tinkering with a potential bio¬ 
logical time bomb.®® 

In all of this are mixed the issues of population, the starva¬ 
tion of populations because of the mis-management of the land, 
erosion, war and disease, and the ensuing and increasing divi¬ 
sions between the rich and poor nations. The justice question 
cannot be separated from the ecological crises which we face, 
including the economic costs of addressing the ecological harm 
to our industrialized contemporary society. The awful tempta¬ 
tion of the first world to force the developing nations to bear the 
costs, promises to make bad things worse, 

I could go on with this litany of ecological sin. It may be 
that humanity as the microcosm will be able to halt and reverse 
these forces of sin. If the human race is going to do so, it will 
need to repent, to change its way of thinking and doing and 
evaluating and living. In the place of the profligate waste of 
human resources we will need to rediscover the ancient virtues 
of frugality and autarkeia i.e., simple sufficiency.But beyond 

2^Samuel S. Epstein, “Environmental Health and Human Disease,” in 
Encyclopedia of Bioethics, Ed. Warren T. Reich. New York: The Free Press: 
Macmillan Publishing Co., 1978, vol. 1, pp. 379-387. 

28Sharon McAulilfe & Kathleen McAuliffe, Life For Sale, New York, 
Coward, McCann & Georghegan, 1981. 

^^Playing God: Genetic Engineering and the Manipulation of Life, New 
York: Harper Colophon Books, 1979. 

^^Gordon Rattray Taylor, The Biological Time Bomb, New York: New 
American Library, 1969. 

3iStanley S. Harakas, “The Ethics of the Energy Crisis,” Contemporary 
Moral Issues, op, ciu, sec. 42. 
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that, humanity must come to see itself as intimately related to 
the non-human creation, to see itself as one with it in deep and 
profound community with it. In fact, humanity must come to 
see itself for what it really is, both king and priest of God’s 
creation with the profound sense of our sacred calling, to minister 
to the creation, to offer it as a sacrament to God, to serve its 
legitimate needs, to protect its purity and wholesomeness, to pre¬ 
sent it like a liturgical anaphora to its Lord. 


Conclusion 

My conclusion will be brief and in the form of an ancient 
prayer written by Clement of Alexandria in the mid-third cen¬ 
tury near the end of his work The Educator (Paidagogos). The 
unity and oneness of humanity with God on the one hand, and 
with the rest of creation on the other is the theme of his prayer. 
It is a prayerful expression of the Christian understanding of the 
wholeness of all things, even in their distinctiveness and unique¬ 
ness. It is a prayer for the realization of the “Integrity of Crea¬ 
tion in Justice and in Peace” even though he never uses the 
phrase: 

O God, the Educator and the Instructor, Lord 

. . . (g)ive to us, who follow Thy command, to fulfill 
the likeness of Thy image, and to see, according to our 
strength, the God who is both a good God and a Judge 
who is not harsh. Do Thou Thyself bestow all things 
on us who dwell in Thy peace, who have been placed 
in Thy city, who sail the sea of sin unruffled, that we 
may be made tranquil and supported by the Holy Spirit 
—the unutterable Wisdom—by night and day, unto the 
perfect day, to sing eternal thanksgiving to the one only 
Father and Son, Son and Father, Educator and 
Teacher with the Holy Spirit. All things are for the 
One, in whom are all fflings, through whom, being the 
One, are all things, through whom eternity is, of whom 
all men are members, to whom is glory, and the ages, 
whose are all things in their goodness; aU things in 
their beauty; all thing in their wisdom; all things in 
their justice. To Him be glory now and forever. Amen. 
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Elizabeth Moberly: Orthodox Theologian 


Basil Zion 


Elizabeth Moberly is an Anglo-Dutch member of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church and the third member of the Moberly family to write 
on the theme of the atonement. Although she remains a well- 
known participant in the EngUsh Orthodox community, her 
writings have been largely unknown in North America. Her 
work is, however, of great importance since she has been break¬ 
ing new ground in relating Orthodox theology to important 
themes in moral theology. Perhaps no area of theology has been 
more neglected among Orthodox than that of moral theology. 
Despite the significant efforts of Fr. Stanley Harakas, Orthodox 
moral theology has often remained scholastic in inspiration and 
uninformed either by contemporary concerns or by the new 
sciences and philosophies of the twentieth century. 

Elizabeth Moberly read theology at Oxford, and her pri¬ 
mary interests have been in criminology and psychopathology 
as they relate to theology. She has been a practicing psycho¬ 
therapist in Cambridge. Her thesis for the doctorate at Oxford 
was under the guidance of the Rev. Dr. John Macquarrie and 
has been published by S.P.C.K. as Suffering, Innocent and 
Guilty. The thesis places side by side various criminological 
understandings of punishment and the philosophical justifica¬ 
tions of them. It examines theodicies set forth by theologians 
in relation to suffering and guilt and provides a theological and 
spiritual rationale for the suffering inherent in penitence and 
for punishment as a symbolic aid to penitence. 

Moberly sets forth an explicitly Trinitarian model for all 
human interaction. Human beings, insofar as they are created 
in the image of God and participate in God, reflect the inter- 
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dependence of the Most Holy Trinity. The fact that the persons 
of the Trinity are mutually indwelling reveals that human per¬ 
sons are to be mutually for as well as from one another. Human 
interdependence involves a kenosis or self-emptying, just as 
kenosis is found in the persons of God the Trinity. Insofar as 
we have fallen from God, we have refused the emptying of self 
which is the foundation of interdependence. The work of Christ 
in the atonement was the restoration of interdependence. Inno¬ 
cent suffering innevitably follows from interdependence, but with 
Christ it becomes the solution to the collapse of interdependence 
resulting from sin. As the sinless one, the suffering of Christ 
is vicarious. Theodicy may ask why innocent suffering is possi¬ 
ble but it offers few solutions. The atonement, on the other hand, 
presents us with both innocent and vicarious suffering. It restores 
interdependence rather than offering a nirvana free from all 
suffering. The problem of innocent suffering is thus resolved 
not in blissful self-containedness nor by an accusation of guilt 
for all who suffer. It offers transformation through voluntary, 
constant, exhausting but life-giving love. 

Moberly comprehends all creation as a kenotic act on the 
part of the persons of the Holy Trinity. God allows others to 
be distinct from Himself by bringing into being things and per¬ 
sons distinct from His own being. God’s love allows and even 
demands that men be given the freedom to reject or to consent 
to God’s gift of life. Following in the wake of St Irenaeus and 
St Maximus the Confessor, Moberly discerns the freedom of man 
to lie not in a multitude of options but in a voluntary response 
of love to love. Creation is redeemed from the loss of inter¬ 
dependence by a participation of mankind in God through Christ. 
Man’s very image cries out for such fulfillment, and the incar¬ 
nation of God in Christ restores not only the image, but also the 
likeness of man to God. Moberly recognizes the restoration of 
man as truly natural insofar as the relation of the creature to 
the Creator is a goal of creation itself. The failure of such a 
proper relationship is consequently unnatural. She employs no 
concept of the supernatural. Theology is, therefore, not a know¬ 
ing about God but a knowing of God through the image which 
reflects God’s being and has been restored to participation in 
God by the incarnation. Moberly employs a twofold dialectic. 
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using the language of creation and yet using the language of 
redemption as a way to restoration of the interdependence of 
persons which was intended by creation. 

In authentic Orthodox fashion, Moberly explicates the 
redemption as what Christ did for us, but also as what Christ 
does within us. As she puts it: “Christ became as we are, that 
he might make us as he is.”‘ This statement of St Irenaeus she 
makes her fundamental theological axiom, and it is in this light 
that she sets forth her principle that there can be no divine work 
pro nobis which is not in nobis. She presents a spirited defence 
of the work of Peter Abelard (over against his critics old and 
new) by claiming that Abelard did not hold an exclusively 
exemplarist theology of the atonement but grasped the profound 
insight that the work of Christ was the work of God’s love recon¬ 
ciling us to Him. Considering the moral theology of Abelard, 
Moberly focuses on his doctrine of intention as the center of the 
moral act. Intention lies in the will, and it is the will that must 
be transformed from its sinful rebellion and contempt for the 
Creator. For Abelard it is love of God for the sinner that leads 
the sinner to repent. Abelard is consistently interpreted as hold¬ 
ing a kenotic rather than an exemplarist view of the love of 
God. Indeed, Abelard links God’s love as revealed in the cross 
with His effort to bring us to repentance. Abelard follows in the 
path of the Fathers by linking incarnation and atonement. 
Moberly notes that Abelard did not put any emphasis upon our 
observation of God’s love as a display. Rather, she links his 
theology with St Irenaeus’ union of love and vision. Our vision 
of the love of God brings us to love God. Such is contemplation. 

Elizabeth Moberly attempts to uncover the understanding 
of man that underlies theories of the atonement. Leading us 
through ancient. Biblical, and even non-Christian attempts to 
interpret suffering, she seeks to show how any equation between 
suffering and sin is slowly overcome by the time we reach the 
Book of Job. Job stands as a watershed which remains negative 
in its conclusions about a link between sin and suffering. T his 
frees the concept of suffering for the later insight that suffering 
may be redemptive rather than punitive. Such a development 

^Moberly, E. Suffering, Innocent and Guilty (London: SPCK, 1978), p. 
22, quoting St Irenaeus, Adv. Haer,, v. preface. 
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clearly appears in the New Testament picture of Jesus’ suffering. 

In her analysis of the stages of change that may occur in the 
wrong-doer, Moberly notes that in the first stage the consequences 
of wrongdoing are proliferated. The second stage sees their 
check. In the third they are transformed. Often the proliferation 
of wrongdoing is itself considered a punishment, as in the con¬ 
cept of nemesis. Much confusion lies here since the wrongdoer 
himself brings punishment upon himself. The second stage, 
marked in history as the move from vendetta to lex talionis, 
checks the evil doing. Again, there is much confusion here. 
Punishment as deterrence makes little sense, for deterrence is 
the task of crime prevention, not the imposition of pain upon 
the guilty one. Similarly, if the purpose of punishment is deter¬ 
rence why not punish the innocent to prevent their wrondoing? 
Clearly such an idea is nonsensical. Central to Moberly’s whole 
point is her conviction that the goal of deterrence is a change of 
heart. A quid pro quo of pain (the lex talionis) has little to do 
with such a change of heart. The transformation of the wrong¬ 
doer, which is the third stage, lies in aiding the wrongdoer in 
that change of heart. It is the state of mind which must be 
changed. Our concern, therefore, must be with the moral effect 
of punishment. Punishment finds its place, Moberly claims, 
when it is held desirable to forestall one type of consequences. 
An instrument to help the offender change is what is held neces¬ 
sary. Such punishment cannot be a lex talionis but must be a 
means or an instrument for the change of heart that leads to 
penitence and reformation. Indeed, many forms of punishment 
may only lead a person to further hardness of heart. Such 
punishment becomes of itself immoral and misleading. Moberly 
is at pains to reject retributive theories of punishment as well as 
utilitarian theories. The former involve only a more sophisticated 
version of the lex talionis, and the latter confuse punishment and 
deterrence. She writes the conclusion to this debate thus: 

We have already seen, though, that the future is 
not something assured. However useful punishment 
may be as a transforming agent, it is not infallible, 
and there is no guarantee of obtaining certain results. 

The wrongdoer is free not to undergo a change of 
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heart, or his attitude may only be partially modified. 
There is no determinism in all this, and one must 
always remember that the final term of the series is 
not fixed. Punishment may be the proper means of 
attempting a change, but neither it nor anything else 
can force the issue. It may promote, but cannot 
compel.* 

Building on the discussion in Sir Walter Moberly’s book. 
The Ethics of Punishment, Elizabeth Moberly claims that his 
conclusions that punishment does not give a “due” to the wrong¬ 
doer does not reasonably provide a means to undo the deed done. 
She follows Sir Walter in the conclusion that punishment must 
be symbolic. Punishment as retribution is logically and morally 
questionable since it conflicts with the principle of good will. 
Furthermore, punishment which is carried out in the physical 
order cannot touch the moral order, which is where the dis¬ 
order lies. Punishment of itself cannot annul the evil done. 
Punishment can only touch that evil by pointing beyond it. 
Moberly simply draws the conclusion that “punishment involves 
the infliction of some secondary evil. It is to be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished both from primary evil—the moral evil which is the 
true desert of wrongdoing—and from the ‘undoing’ of this primary 
evil.” In fact, Moberly recognizes a ritual element in punish¬ 
ment since punishment as symbolic must point beyond physical 
evil to moral evil. Thus, punishment “is intended to mirror the 
inward reality of the situation, and—more than merely depict it 
—to effect some change in it.”* She writes: 

The process of moral deterioration which is the 
reality of retribution may be quite gradual, perhaps 
even imperceptible. By punishment it is hoped to arrest 
this process. In this way punishment functions as a 
kind of danger signal in the moral sphere, comparable 
to the function of physical pain in the biological 
sphere.* 


2Ibid., p. 60. 
sibid., p. 69. 
^Ibid., p. 69. 
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Indeed, punishment is only an instrument for dealing with the 
consequences of wrongdoing. Such consequences lie in the moral 
order. The error which all theories of retribution commit lies 
in confusing these orders. 

The importance of Elizabeth Moberly’s discussion may not 
be immediately clear. The rejection of retributive theories of 
punishment involves the rejection of substitutionary theories of 
Christ’s atonement. Such theories are found in both Catholic 
and Protestant theologies originating with Anselm of Bee. 
Generally they confuse suffering and punishment and assume 
that Christ’s sufferings were a substitute for our suffering for 
our sins as forms of “payment” for sin committed. Similarly, the 
place of penances in the theory and practice of confession in 
Orthodox practice is much closer to Moberly’s understanding 
of punishment as therapeutic, symbolic, and instrumental than 
that found in Latin practice where, following the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent, penance was thought to be integral to the 
remission of sin and the administration of the sacrament. Moberly 
is quite clear that punishment aims at forestalling the ruinous 
moral consequences of doing wrong. It is not a matter of giving 
a person his due. Only a change of heart can prevent the dire 
consequences of wrongdoing. Only penitence can change the 
person by transforming moral deterioration into a restoration 
of interdependence. 

Penitence involves suffering, but it is not an evil. Penitence 
and moral deterioration are similar as forms of moral suffering, 
but the suffering of penitence is different insofar as moral 
deterioration is stopped by penitence and hardness of heart is 
avoided. Moberly is clear in affirming that penitence is not just 
a move to goodness but to right relatedness. Penitence is seen 
within the context of reconciliation. In chapter seven Moberly 
introduces a discussion of hell, purgatory, and heaven as necessary 
corollaries of our moral condition and the process whereby 
we move either to final impenitence (heU), to progressive re¬ 
pentance (purgatory), or to the final right-relatedness to God 
whereby all evil is excluded from our lives (heaven). She seeks 
to exclude the imaginative understanding of purgatory and hell 
which has so plagued the Western mind, but she insists that to 
speak of hell without mentioning purgatory would be to speak 
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of intransigence without the possibility of penitence. Such would 
be deterministic and exclude human freedom. Hell and heaven 
are final states. All three depend on the essential truth that moral 
growth cannot be forced, and it would be unlikely that death 
brings about “an abrupt consummation of personal develop¬ 
ment.”® There is no universal salvation here but a stress on an 
eschatology which has been initiated in the present life. Hell is 
a condition of final impenitence, and impenitence is a hell even 
within this life. As Moberly puts it: “The possibility of hell is a 
necessary possibility simply in that evil is evil.”® But this possi- 
biUty must not be confused with its actualization. Such actual¬ 
ization is not necessary for hell to be a real possibihty for im¬ 
penitent sinners. Moberly is adamant that hell does not involve 
“eternal punishment.” This would involve retributive punish¬ 
ment which would be a serious distortion of what punishment 
is all about. Punishment can never be something final since it is 
by its very nature instrumental. It must remain referential and 
symbolic, referring to the first order, which is the moral order. 
Hell is final moral deterioration, whereas punishment always 
remains a means of assisting the sinner in penitence. Penitence 
necessarily involves the possibility of moral change, the process 
which is characteristic of purgatory. Purgatory of its very nature 
must be a growth from the bad to the good, and heaven is its 
outcome. Similarly, insofar as penitence is allowed the Christian 
subsequent to baptism, so it is established that purgatory may 
exist after death to lead us to heaven. Such purgation has 
nothing to do with punishment as such. It is, rather, the indwell¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit that makes possible the penitence of the 
sinner. There is inevitably a guilty suffering here, something 
morally significant. Even apart from the Christian faith penitence 
has significance, but within the context of the faith such a pro¬ 
cess of turning from evil to good is by way of Christ’s saving 
action and His call to repentance. 

It is interesting that Elizabeth Moberly invokes her great 
grandfather, R. C. Moberly in her discussion of penitence. R. C. 
Moberly was an Anglican theologian of the Anglo-Catholic 
school who wrote both on atonement and ministerial priesthood. 

*Ibid., p. 113. 
p. 114. 
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His fundamental thesis was that what was done for us in the 
atonement must be born in us through repentance. The paradox 
of the sinner is that he cannot repent because of the blindness 
produced by sin, but in the light of the Holy Spirit such repent¬ 
ance becomes possible. 

The synthesis of grace and freedom, as well as her thoughts 
on purgatory, are not only very close to traditional Orthodox 
teaching on synergy but to the objections of St Mark of Ephesus 
on the Latin views of purgatory as involving retributive punish¬ 
ment by God of the sinful souls.'^ Moberly’s recognition of the 
possibility (if not the reality) of universal repentance and the 
ultimate salvation of aU brings to mind the theology of St Gregory 
of Nyssa. Moberly retains the fundamental thesis, common to 
the New Testament and to R. C. Moberly’s theology, that we 
are justified by grace through faith, rather than by works. This 
thesis, she writes: “is an assertion of the priority of being over 
doing—that what one is is of greater importance than what one 
does. At the same time, and most importantly, this involves the 
repudiation of autonomy.”® Moving away from autonomy is a 
turning to God and a growth in relationship with Him. But 
instead of viewing this process as an individual one, Moberly 
regards it as liturgical. She relates it to the exorcisms of the 
baptismal liturgy and interprets baptism in terms of what we 
are and chrismation as what we are called to do. She picks up 
her interpretation and expands it so as to identify chrismation 
as a “lay ordination” (in Orthodox terms).® Finally, she relates 
penitence to the dark nights of St John of the Cross, the one of 
the senses and the other of the spirit, providing another original 
insight that the first (of the senses) is at the level of doing, and 
the second is at the level of being. On the other hand, she resists 
any reduction of the two nights to the active versus the contem¬ 
plative. Moberly’s discussion of nepsis or vigilance is richly 
related to attentiveness and silence. Silence, in turn, is related 
to the apophatic approach to God whereby we go beyond the 
images to the reality of the person. Moberly finds in Orthodox 

^Cf. Tsirpanlis, Constantine, N., Mark Eugenicus and the Council of 
Florence: A Historical Re-evaluation of His Personality (New York: Kentpon 
Byzantinon Epeynon, 1979), pp. 76-84. 

^Moberly, E., op. cit., p. 126. 

9Ibid., p. 128. 
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usage that theology is knowledge of God and that knowledge 
of God exists in praying truly. This is not to dismiss the kata- 
phatic or the importance of disciplined and rational use of con¬ 
cepts, but it is to assert that God is beyond our concepts, even 
in the incarnation where God becomes man in order to relate 
us to Himself rightly. Thus, both the language of light and the 
language of darkness can be used of God as descriptive of the 
fire which is the love of God.^® 

Because of her understanding of interdependence as not 
only the human condition but the basis of ethical responsibility, 
Elizabeth Moberly conceives of innocent suffering as capable 
of being transformed into vicarious suffering. As a first-order 
form of suffering, there is no question here of bearing retributive 
pain. The most basic form of such suffering is that of forgiveness. 
Moberly defines forgiveness as a change of heart in the person 
who has been wronged toward the person who has wronged 
him. Forgiveness cannot compel the wrongdoer to change, but 
forgiveness hopes to beget a moral response, though it is not 
dependent upon it. It is not the cancellation of external penalties. 
It may involve that, but the essence of forgiveness lies not in a 
verdict of “not-guilty” (which would imply a condoning of the 
evil done). Rather, it is love directed at the wrongdoer who is 
guilty. The iimocent victim may, on the other hand, become 
guilty by refusing forgiveness and cause a further deterioration 
of interdependence. Such phenomena reveal that we live not 
only for others but from others. Merely isolating the wrong¬ 
doer so that he may be prevented from doing evil is not enough. 
The breakdown in relationship requires a restoration of the full 
functioning of interdependence. This means that the wrongdoer 
often acts out of a wrong situation, a situation whereby the re¬ 
fusal of love has led to a profound sense of rejection. Thus, the 
renewal of interdependence must be the means for restoring the 
wrongdoer to a community of mutual responsibility. Often a 
person may seek to earn love and act out of insecurity or resent¬ 
ment. Such self-justification is contrary to the freely given love 
of God. 

Moberly’s stress on vicarious living as part of the inter¬ 
dependence brings her to some very original and helpful con- 

Wlbid., p. 134. 
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siderations about the “evangelical counsels” of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. Poverty she sees as detachment from possessive¬ 
ness vis-d-vis material objects. Such non-possessiveness will exist 
from the realization that all that we have is given to us, and the 
sharing of these things, the giving of gifts, is a potent reminder 
that we are to live from and for others. Since the world is given 
to us by God, we must preclude all exploitation. Similarly, the 
counsel of chastity involves detachment from possessiveness 
toward people. This does not imply non-relatedness. Rather, it 
is exploitation which is excluded. Chastity is not to be under¬ 
stood as cehbacy but is concerned with the fulfillment of sexual 
relationship within marriage, as well as abstinence from other 
sexual relationships. This follows both from the ethical norm 
of non-exploitative relationships as well as from the Christian 
understanding of material creation as good. Moberly, accord¬ 
ingly, insists on the goodness of sexuality but the equal necessity 
of an ascetic detachment from lust, which is a violation of the 
integrity of the other as other and the setting up of oneself as a 
center of gratification. Finally, the counsel of obedience is the 
direction of the seif from egoism to God-centeredness. Obedi¬ 
ence to God also involves sensitivity to the thought and will of 
the neighbor. 

Following Archimandrite Sophrony, Miss Moberly finds 
the essence of obedience to he in attentiveness. This involves the 
whole self, not just one’s actions. The spiritual father or the 
spiritual mother is precisely the one who has learned obedience 
at the deepest level. Out of that obedience springs prayer for 
others. Each of the evangehcal counsels, therefore, is a means 
of learning interdependence and vicarious living, and each in¬ 
volves kenosis or self-emptying. Profoundly, Moberly discerns 
in the solitary life a true form of interdependence. Solitude is 
to be contrasted with the aloneness which comes from a break¬ 
down of interdependence. Authentic solitaries are those who 
have learned interdependence within the context of community 
living. Their solitude is a response to the Holy Spirit and seeks 
a greater sensitivity to others and to God. The solitary seeks not 
to escape the struggle but to enter more deeply into it so as 
to be a channel of reconciliation of persons to one another and 
to God. 
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Fundamental to Moberly’s ethic is the awareness that good¬ 
ness lies not outside the soul but deeply within the soul. Heaven 
consists of those who have learned to love. Consequently, man’s 
solidarity with man is most truly realized when it is a solidarity in 
God. None can be saved alone, only in the communion of all. 
Kenosis is heaven’s very essence. Within this context Moberly 
is able to allow that a substitutionary theory of the atonement is 
only possible if we speak of a lateral, vicarious, and innocent 
suffering. The atonement is not just what Christ did, but what 
Christ does in us. Redemption is the restoration of creation for 
the purposes of the Creator. 

Deeply embedded in Elizabeth Moberly’s theological vision 
is the incorporation not only of Trinitarian personalism into the 
heart of her moral theology but a rational sensitivity to the 
internal logic of moral discourse. Her Trinitarian personalism 
reminds one of the theology of Christos Yannaras, of whom 
she shows no awareness in her written work. But the inclusion 
of such philosophical and criminological perspectives brings an 
immense contribution. Around her discussion one could work 
out a rationale for the application or non-application of penances 
within the context of the penitential discipline of the Orthodox 
churches. Moberly’s thought is profoundly consonant with Or¬ 
thodox theology, and yet she is never merely repetitive of tradi¬ 
tion. She approaches it from her own theological discussion of 
the issues of sin, evil, restoration, punishment, and repentance. 
She feels free to incorporate insights from Peter Abelard and 
from John of the Cross. Similarly, she is building on the thought 
of her forebears, R.C. Moberly and Sir Walter Moberly. Her 
Orthodoxy does not consist in cutting herself off from former 
intellectual influences but in the fulfilling of them and by plac¬ 
ing them within the framework of Patristic theology. 

In addition to her doctoral dissertation in theology, we 
have from Elizabeth Moberly an important little book. Homo¬ 
sexuality: A new Christian Ethic. What is of interest in her 
discussion of this controversial subject is the refusal either to 
jump on the band-wagon of “gay liberation” or to condemn 
homosexuality as immorality and perversity. What is unusual 
about her discussion is her claim that the church has often 
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avoided consideration of the homosexual condition by its con¬ 
centration upon the immorality of homosexual acts. Roman 
Catholic moral theology has refused to label as sinful a condition 
for which a person has no responsibility. Responsibility lies 
with regard to acts, not conditions which may be inherited or 
may result from childhood conditioning. Among Orthodox 
theologians the distinction between condition and acts has not 
been so clear. Moberly writes: “It is unfortunate that this 
significant and useful distinction has been reduced to a preoccu¬ 
pation with the status of homosexual acts. It will be contended 
here that the traditional distinction is due for a reassessment, 
and in far more positive terms than has previously been the 
case.”“ 

In her work as a therapist, Moberly is primarily concerned 
about the homosexual condition. In order to understand it, she 
draws on psychoanalytic conclusions that homosexuality de¬ 
pends not on hormonal imbalance, genetic disposition, or ab¬ 
normal learning processes, but “on difficulties in the parent-child 
relationship, especially in the earlier years of life.” This assump¬ 
tion has been backed up by a more recent book by Moberly, 
PsychoRenesis: The Early Development of Gender Identity}^ 
Since this book is a psychological rather than a theological study, 
we have regarded it as outside the scope of this article. However, 
Moberly’s psychological findings lie behind her view that the 
homosexual is suffering from a deficit in love from the parent 
of the same sex. This deficit is not one which has been deliber¬ 
ately brought about by the parent. Indeed, it often depends on 
circumstances beyond one’s control, such as absence during war 
or divorce. Moberly is too good a psychologist to draw a one- 
to-one relationship between any one factor and the homosexual 
disposition. Her thesis is quite simple: “It is not that homo¬ 
sexuality is an independent entity or condition caused by diffi¬ 
culties in the parent-child relationship. Rather, the homosexual 
condition is itself a deficit in the child’s ability to relate to the 
parent of the same sex which is carried over to members of 

i^Moberly, E., Homosexuality: A New Christian Ethic (Cambridge: 
James Clarke & Co., 1983), p. 1, 

i^Moberly, E., Psychogenesis: The Early Development of Gender Iden- 
tity (Boston: Routledge, Kegan and Paul, 1984). 
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the same sex in general.”^® From this deficit comes a special 
need for dependence upon and love from the parent of the 
same sex. Insofar as both are felt to be lacking, there is a defen¬ 
sive detachment, which is formed as a way of repressing the 
original need. The drive to the restoration of the attachment 
leads to a reparative urge which is manifested in the homosexual 
attraction. As Moberly puts it: “The persisting need for love 
from the same sex stems from and is to be correlated with the 
earlier unmet need for love from the parent of the same sex, or 
rather, the inability to receive such love, whether or not it was 
offered.”^ This is what gives rise to the same-sex ambivalence 
so evident in homosexuals, manifested in authority problems 
(springing from the defensive detachment) or dependency 
problems (arising from the need for attachment). The defensive 
detachment from the parent of the same sex disturbs the normal 
process of identification and can be manifested in effeminacy 
among males and quasi-masculinity among female homosexuals. 
Moberly writes: “The important point to note is that we are 
not here suggesting any genuine identification with the opposite 
sex, but rather a ‘dis-identification’ from the same sex, as one 
of the implications of disruption in the attachment to the parent 
of the same sex.”^* 

Throughout this book Moberly is speaking of the homo¬ 
sexual condition, not its translation into sexual activity. She 
writes: “This overall structure of the same sex ambilvalence is 
the homosexual condition.”*® Moberly is truly innovative and 
perceptive in her assertion that the capacity for same-sex love 
is an attempt to restore the disrupted attachment to the parent of 
the same sex. Indeed, this capacity is not pathologic, though its 
existence presupposes an underlying pathology based on a trau¬ 
matic separation and alienation. The need for the love of the 
significant person of the same sex is a way of trying to resolve 
and heal the pathology. This is why all attempts to overcome 
homosexuality by marriage or the substitution of heterosexual 
relations for homosexual relations miss the point. Moberly 
states her position clearly: “This does not imply that the solu- 

^^Moberly, E., Homosexuality: A New Christian Ethic, p. 5. 

MIbid., p. 6. 

“Ibid., p. 8. 

“Ibid., p. 17. 
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tion should be acted out sexually, but it does imply that the 
solution should not be mistaken for the problem.”” 

Elizabeth Moberly’s position is striking for her readers, 
particularly Orthodox readers. It is found in the assertion that 
we cannot undertake moral evaluation without understanding 
what homosexuality is. Mostly the traditional Christian position 
has been ignorant of the underlying psychological problem and 
has addressed itself to the homosexual only on the assumption 
that he is a morally decadent or degenerate person. Moberly 
speaks in her preface of the late Father Lev Gillet, who con¬ 
stantly urged and encouraged her to do this work. Fr Lev’s deep 
sympathy for the plight of homosexuals was manifest throughout 
his life. So, for Moberly, it is clear that homosexual needs for 
love for and from the same sex are morally good and healthy. 
It is only the ambivalence and frustration of such needs that 
can be said to be abnormal. To say this in no way means that 
homosexual erotic activity can be considered as moral or good. 
Such activity Moberly rules out as “inappropriate.”” This is 
because two homosexuals can rarely, if ever, provide what the 
other needs, since both have similar needs so as to render them 
unable to bestow what his partner needs. Furthermore, deep 
dependency needs can rarely be met by an adult. Even more 
significantly, the underlying defensive detachment may re- 
emerge and disrupt the attachment. 

More important for the moral theologian are Moberly’s 
views on homosexual acts. She writes: 

The fact that homo-emotional needs are often, 
though by no means always, eroticised, has tended to 
distract attention from the significance of the homo¬ 
sexual condition in itself. . . . Sexual expression is not 
appropriate to the normal parent-child relationship. 

Nor, as a corollary, is it appropriate to any relationship 
which, however adult in other respects, is significantly 
determined by the attempt to meet non-adult attach¬ 
ment needs.” 


i^ibid., p. 18. 
isibid., p. 19. 
isibid., p. 19. 
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An attachment to the same sex is not wrong, 
indeed it is precisely the right thing for meeting same- 
sex deficits. What is improper is the eroticisation of 
the friendship. Such eroticisation is secondary, and not 
essential to the homosexual condition as such.^® 

The solution to the problem of the homosexual 
condition is not sexual activity. Unfortunately, mere 
abstinence from sexual activity has often been mis¬ 
taken for the solution, without the realization that 
there are certain legitimate psychological needs in¬ 
volved, which ought not to be left unmet. One should 
neither ignore unmet needs (the ‘conservative’ mis¬ 
take), nor eroticise them (the ‘liberal’ mistake). It is 
the failure to understand this that has led to the polar¬ 
ization of the debate on homosexuality.^^ 

One can, according to Moberly, arrive at heterosexuality only 
when the homo-social needs are met. 

Having discussed the psychology of the homosexual con¬ 
dition, Moberly reviews the traditional Christian position. This 
position is stated clearly in Holy Scripture where homosexual 
acts are condemned. She finds no need for reassessment at this 
point, but thinks that there does remain a need to reassess the 
homosexual condition. As she puts it: “Neglect of this has been 
the glaring weakness of the traditional Christian viewpoint.’”*® 
She illustrates this weakness by quoting from various Christian 
authors (mostly Anglican and Evangelical) who speak of homo¬ 
sexuality as violating God’s intention for men and women. Such 
language neglects the fact that homosexuality is an arrested 
developmental process. As she puts it: “Sexual sin is contrary 
to God’s intention, but homosexuality, although often an occa¬ 
sion for sexual sin, is essentially a state of incomplete develop¬ 
ment. It is the incompletion that is contrary to God’s wiU here. 
Homosexual acts are prohibited, not because they repudiate the 

20Ibid., p. 20. 

ailbid., p. 20. 

221bid., p. 28. 
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man-woman releationship, but because sexual expression is not 
appropriate to pre-adult relationships.”^® 

Moberly’s greatest concern is that we not condemn a con¬ 
dition out of our concern for morality. The condition is to be 
understood and treated, since the search for the same-sex love 
is legitimate and necessary for those who have been deprived of 
it. Equally, to permit and bless homosexual erotic behavior is to 
avoid dealing with the emotional issues at hand. Moberly clearly 
rejects the liberal assumption that God made some persons to 
be homosexual. God’s purpose is that we grow toward the goal 
of heterosexuality, and paradoxically this goal can be reached 
by homosexuals only after their authentic needs for same-sex 
love have been fulfilled. Again, this does not and ought not in¬ 
volve sexual activity since it leads the homosexual away from 
the goal of self-completion. Moberly criticizes the Anglican 
theologian Norman Pittenger, an advocate of homosexual libera¬ 
tion. She notes that he holds a view of homosexual expression 
as always in process, moving toward a goal, and praises erotic 
activity that may further the goal of love. But for Moberly, 
sexual activity between persons of the same sex only obscures 
the goal and confuses the love of a parent and the love of a 
peer. 

It is notable that Moberly thinks that a scriptural under¬ 
standing of homosexuality is not met by proof texts. These are 
only one side of the evidence and a negative one. She claims 
that positive guidelines are provided in the Bible in passages 
having to do with orphans and our duty to provide them with 
proper parental care. The will of God for orphans is not to 
punish them, but rather to do whatever one can to make good 
the deficits which they have suffered. In her strongest statement, 
Moberly writes: 

Unmet needs are to be met—but without eroti- 
cisation. It is the sexual expression of pre-adult psycho¬ 
logical needs that is unacceptable, and it is in this 
sense that one may say that God did not intend 
homosexuality. The needs are legitimate: the only 
question is of the legitimate means of fulfilling such 

28Ibid., p. 36. 
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needs when they have not been met in the ordinary 

process of growth.*^ 

Homosexual relationships do not have within them the basis 
for a lasting bond. They are inherently self-limiting. This is why 
any form of homosexual marriage must be ruled out. The homo¬ 
sexual relationship is analogous to that between a parent and 
a child. Marriage is a heterosexual institution. In fact, both 
homosexual and heterosexual acts are inappropriate for the 
homosexual. 

Most importantly, Elizabeth Moberly devotes her conclu¬ 
sion to healing and prayer, urging the importance of both. 
Nevertheless, such healing must be found in supplying the legiti¬ 
mate needs of the homosexual. Such heahng cannot be avoided 
by praying for miraculous cures. The cure will come by way of 
human relationships, of same-sex attachments which are truly 
therapeutic. It is God who heals through the Holy Spirit, but 
God does not displace the human agents of healing; rather, He 
works in and through human beings. It is forgiveness which 
the homosexual needs to bestow, forgiveness of the same-sex 
parent. The anger, the resentment, the disappointment with the 
parent of the same sex, all need the absolution which is forgive¬ 
ness. It is, therefore, love which is the basic therapy, the love 
which God gives through those called to bestow it upon the 
wounded homosexual. 

The moral theologian who reads Moberly seriously will 
recognize her stance as quite traditional: homosexual acts are 
not to be accepted as moral. They are, in fact quite immoral 
and sinful. Yet, if they exist they are symptoms of a deeper dis¬ 
order. As symptoms they may mislead the confessor by inviting 
condemnation of the person. We may well agree with Roman 
Catholic moral theologians that there is often sufficient lack 
of freedom in the compulsive and obsessive behavior of homo¬ 
sexuals to deprive it of its character as a willed and rationally 
conceived human act. Freedom exists (or fails to exist) not 
just in the will but in the fundamental option of the believer. 
Freedom to become and to be what God would have us become 
lies in the conversion which is a response to God’s healing love 

MIbid., p. 3(S. 
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and in that penitence that suffers for the failure which may be 
ours. 

It is clear that Moberly has called moral theologians and 
confessors to a greater discernment vis-d-vis homosexuals. Her 
little book stands only as a particular instance of the application 
of her wider theological vision. Her thought is centered on the 
love of God and the process by which the redemption of Christ 
is made available and applicable in us. The suffering of homo¬ 
sexuals stands as an example of the wider suffering which we 
undergo at the hands of others as well as by our hands. Moberly 
stands as a “conservative” against a permissive morality for 
homosexuals, and she stands as an Orthodox witness. But she 
refuses the too easy condemnation of one who suffers from a 
condition which was inflicted upon him and never willed as 
such. The thrust for the Orthodox confessor and moral theo¬ 
logian, following the insights of Dr. Moberly, will be a new 
openness to the homosexual penitent that will lead him to the 
healing love of God mediated through the spiritual father or 
through the brother in Christ. By firmly rejecting the easy way 
of promiscuity and fleshly indulgence as a viable way for Chris¬ 
tian homosexuals, he will offer, nonetheless, a way out of the 
cage in which the homosexual finds himself. It is healing, not 
condemnation, that the homosexual needs to be made whole. 

Elizabeth Moberly has made a significant contribution to 
moral theology by raising the problems of modern life as they 
emerge from clinical and criminological areas to the sphere of 
theology. Orthodox moral theologians must consider such con¬ 
troversial problems since these are the problems that the Church 
meets in the twentieth century. Thinking such problems through 
in the light of Patristic theology can never be a matter of a rote 
repetition of tradition but must be a re-thinking so as to create 
a vital and timely synthesis. This Elizabeth Moberly has done. 
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A Theological Perspective of Movement 


John Chryssavgis 


“In Him we live and move” 
(Acts 17:28) 

Introduction 

A well-known Desert Father living in the middle of the 
fourth century, Serapion, once travelled on a pilgrimage to 
Rome. It was at the time—as indeed it has been through the cen¬ 
turies—a pious custom to visit holy places and seek advice from 
saintly persons. In Rome, then, he was told of a certain very 
famous nun, who lived an ascetic life in a small cell, never 
leaving it to go out. Curious of the reason for this way of life— 
he himself loved to travel—Serapion paid her a visit and asked: 
“Why are you sitting here?” To this the holy woman replied: “I 
am not sitting; I am on a journey.” 

In the same way as these two ascetics, both Serapion and 
the nun. Orthodox Christians have, especially during this cen¬ 
tury, migrated to distant countries in search of a better way of 
life. This travelling, however, is a symbol of the adventure of 
every Christian who is on an unceasing journey to the kingdom 
of God, to the heavenly kingdom which is within the heart. 
Whether in motion or motionless, every human person is, in fact, 
on such a spiritual journey, constantly transcending the limits of 
time, space, sin and death. 

In this paper, we shall examine four distinct forms of move¬ 
ment which are characteristic of Christian spirituality. The first 
concerns the entry of the monk into the desert, which is sym¬ 
bolical of the relationship of the Christian to the world that 
he inhabits. The second is the movement away from things 
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earthly towards the heavenly kingdom. Then we shall briefly 
look at the descent of the intellect into the heart during prayer, 
according to the mystical theology of our Church. Finally, we 
shall study the life of the saint who moves “from glory to glory” 
(II Cor 3:18). 


I. From the City to the Desert—the World 

The Christian life is dominated by the vision of a goal 
which gives it its full significance. It is a search for God such 
as He is revealed to us in His Word, Jesus Christ—nothing more 
nor less. 

When one hears of “the flight to the desert,” one usually 
envisages only the monastic way of life. Yet it must be remem¬ 
bered that monasticism is merely “the life according to the 
Gospel”*; all are called to respond to Christ’s call to salvation. 
The external circumstances of the response may vary but the 
path is essentially one. In the spiritual life, there is no sharp 
distinction between monastics and non-monastics; the monastic 
life is simply the Christian life, lived out in a particular way. 
Other “ways” are not easier—otherwise they are divorced from 
the experience of the victory over death which is the aim of the 
Christian life. The Gospel, then, is an invitation to pilgrimage, 
extended to all those who wish to be saved (Matt 16:24). The 
prayer of Christ, referring to His life in the world but not of 
the world (John 17), applies to aU those who wish to be His 
disciples. It is in this sense, therefore, that renunciation of the 
world becomes a virtue to be acquired by all Christians. 

In the ascetic tradition, the term “world” has a wider 
than merely moral maning—not implying, as is often thought, a 
form of hostility towards the world or escapism from it. “Renun¬ 
ciation” has a deeper significance when seen in relation to love 
for one’s neighbor. Flight from the world is only the negative, 
but not an inevitable aspect of monasticism. The exodus into the 
desert is less a movement away than a movement into the realm 
where one encounters God. Jesus begins His ministry with such 
a withdrawal into the desert (Matt 4:1) and there are early 

ifiasil the Great, Epistola 207, 2 PG 32:761B. 
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suggestions that Paul, too, went to the desert after his conver¬ 
sion (Gal 1:17). This means, however, not an escape but a 
confrontation, a fierce struggle against the demons. The desert, 
according to the Life of Saint Anthony, becomes a source of life 
to the monk, just as sea-water to fish:® a monk moves out into 
the desert in a zealous search for the Source of life. This is why 
faith, love and renunciation of the world are interrelated. The 
Christian moves away from the earthly, from his fallen self, 
towards the unknown in order to find the Unknowable. Out of 
love for God, man is prepared to risk his life in exchange for 
God’s life. For “he who finds his life shall lose it; and he who 
loses his life for my sake will fiind it” (Matt 10:39). 

The Christian cannot meet God except in the embrace of 
the cross with the shedding of blood. “He who does not take up 
his cross and follow after me is not worthy of me” (Matt 10:38). 
The way of the Christian is the way of the cross; it constitutes 
a “via crucis,” a crusade. In “denying himself and taking up his 
cross” (Matt 16:24), one is not renouncing himself or anything 
else for the mere sake of renunciation. There is, here, no implied 
condemnation, but simply a preference shown to God, a constant 
reference to Him whose “blood was shed for many” (Mark 
14:24). It is a hierarchy in one’s love, dictated by the very 
words of our Lord: “Seek first the kingdom of God . .. and aU 
these things shall be added to you” (Matt 6:33). 

The Christian can neither condemn nor renounce the crea¬ 
tion of God. He takes it upon his shoulders like a cross; he 
assumes for it a new significance in relation to God; he bap¬ 
tises everything, immersing it in the fount of immortality. 
There can be no renunciation unless there is, first, a true esteem 
of the world as created by God. Man is not saved from the world 
but in and with the material world. 


II. From the Material To the Immaterial—the Body 

A Christian may only speak of the body with reference to 
the Incarnation of the Word, His Transfiguration, Passion, Resur¬ 
rection and Ascension: Christ ascended into heaven having 

2Cf. ch. 85 PG 26:961C-964A. 
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blessed human nature not once and for all, but continually 
blessing it (Luke 24:51), Our body is closely linked with the 
Body of Christ, and He is our archetype; He “became our type 
in order that we may follow in His footsteps.”® Just as He acted 
in a divine-human manner, man too should act in a similar 
manner, following the example of the God-Man Christ.”* One 
loves the body—and this love can only be wrong if the body is 
cut off from its relation to God—just as Christ did in assuming 
a human body.® This, of course, does not allow for any com¬ 
placency: the fact that Christ assumed our body at His Incarna¬ 
tion is reason enough never to relax, being aware of His 
expectations. 

As Christ has raised human nature to heaven, man too 
must deify it by His grace. Through the body, through its natural 
beauty—of which one ought not to be ashamed but proud, it 
being a gift from above—one should glorify God. The body, 
through ascetic struggle, becomes a means whereby one glorifies 
God and at the same time catches a glimpse of His Glory. The 
body is, in fact, a mystery reflecting God’s beauty and love for 
humanity. Symeon the New Theologian describes this mystery in 
poetic language: 

My hand is Christ, my foot is 
Christ, wretched though I am.® 

Man’s purpose is to raise the body to the level to which Christ 
raised it: 

Man ought to use every means to raise his clay, so to 
speak, and seat it on the throne of God. And let no 
one make excuses for not undertaking this ascent 
because the way and the door are open.”^ 

The human body is found on God’s throne in the Person of 
Christ. The Fathers understood that Christ’s victory over death 

3Abba Isaias, Logos 27, 1. 

^Anastasius the Sinaite, Secundum imaginem PG 89:1148D-1149A. 

^Athanasius, Tomus ad Antiochenos 8 PG 26:804B. 

myrnn 15. 

Uohn Ciimacus, Ladder 26:ii, 20 PG 88:1064 AB. 
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returned to our nature what it had lost as a consequence of the 
Fall, namely life—immortality and indestructibility—which we 
shall receive again in actuality at the resurrection of the dead 
(I Cor 15:54) and which we are able to taste potentially even 
now. This may be a difficult process, requiring force (Matt 
11:12); still, in the words of St John of the Ladder, “the door 
has been opened” by Christ and, what is more, “the way” has 
been shown, the road trodden by the Saints. 

When one is enabled to see the true light, and to see in the 
true light, then one may contemplate the real world that is 
around and to notice life as Christ meant it to be. The whole 
world is a burning bush, a revelation of God’s beauty, a mani¬ 
festation of His love. Thus to contemplate nature is to become 
aware of things divine. “By becoming sensitive to God’s world 
around myself, I grow more conscious of God’s world within 
myself’* and see all things as a theophany mediating His pres¬ 
ence. One must, therefore, rediscover this sacramental vision 
that reveals the genuine beauty of the world as a reality to be 
loved, in as much as it reflects the glory of its Creator. One’s 
duty as a Christian is to love earth right up to heaven, and to 
love heaven right down to earth. Each person, each animal, each 
object is a special witness to God’s love, a sermon of the very 
Word of God. And sin is the failure to accept the world and 
neighbor as gift and mercy of God. 


III. From the Intellect to the Heart—Prayer 

For the Fathers, the aim of the human person in prayer 
is to abide in “the heaven of the intellect within the heart.” The 
intellect and the heart, though different, are nevertheless in¬ 
separable. The intellect is inside the heart, and there is a harmony 
and a balanced relationship between them which accords with 
the general Patristic resistance to extremes, whether it be senti¬ 
mentalism or intellectualism. The separation of the intellect from 
the heart is cause for sin or deviation,® whereas their harmonious 

*Archimandrite Kallistos, The Orthodox Way (S.V.S.: New York 1980) 
p. 158. 

®Mark the Monk, De Baptismo PO 65; 1016AB. 
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relationship ensures the edification of man’s personality in the 
life of grace. The heart contains the entire cosmos, heaven and 
earth—God Himself, whose throne the heavens are, and the 
whole universe, whose creator He is. This microcosm or micro¬ 
paradise is guarded by the intellect, constantly vigilant and 
firmly concentrated on the presence of God within the heart. 

The stillness (or fiauxioc) of this state is forever directed 
towards God, a continual movement before His countenance. 
In the quiet of the heart’s treasure (Matt 6:21), on the altar of 
the heart filled with God’s presence, the intellect offers “logical” 
sacrifice, “theo-logical” thanksgiving. Isaac the Syrian speaks of 
“the intellect entering behind the curtain of the holy of hohes.”*® 

The intellect, to adopt another image, becomes all eyes, 
riveting its waking, watching eyes on guarding its “treasure.” 
The treasure is God’s presence dwelling in the heart. The object 
is to bring oneself into one’s “treasury,” in the words of the 
Gospel (Matt 6:6), where only God sees us. There is an element 
of intimacy here, and one should be warned against self-display 
or audacity in this relationship with God. Ultimately, God is the 
only witness; He is the initiator of this relationship. For man, it 
is simply a case of being there, in his heart and with his intellect— 
that is to say, “with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with 
all his mind and with all his strength” (Mark 12:30)—together 
with God, beside God. 

This vision of God in man’s intellect and heart has the 
further implication of stressing God’s mystery—beyond knowl¬ 
edge, yet well-known in His inwardness in us. Hence the mys¬ 
teriousness of man himself in his divine dimension. God is not 
someone, let alone something separate from us, someone who 
made us and then witrdrew into some heavenly dwelling-place. 
His kingdom is within our heart (Luke 17:21), and when we 
speak of God we inevitably speak of man. Anthropology and 
theology share the same language. In gathering the intellect to 
the heart in prayer, one does no more than respond to God with 
the love first given by Him. Yet one returns it from one’s empti¬ 
ness, as priest, with thanks and glory, while He gives from His 
fulness. 

Love is the fiery gift of God’s light which burns in the 

^^Mystic Treatises (ed. Bedjan, Amsterdam 1923) p. 349. 
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heart. Christ’s Incarnation brought us out of darkness into light, 
and this gives joy to the heart.” The whole person, including the 
body, shines if the heart is illumined (Prov 15:13). The intellect, 
as the “eye” of the heart, is able to see this Ught when it is clear: 
“if your eye is simple, the whole body will be full of light” 
(Matt 6:22). For the heart to see God’s light, however, it must 
be pure (Matt 5:8). Purity is the heart’s natural condition, the 
authentic state; the “new heart” (Ezek 18:31) which man must 
acquire is his primordial one. When the heart is filled with im¬ 
purity, man is no longer man but inhuman. The genuine human 
person is “unfailing light... in the heart,”^* continually reflect¬ 
ing the light of God, unceasingly revealing God. Ultimately, of 
course, it is God Himself who plucks out our heart of stone 
and gives us a heart of flesh (Ezek 11:19-21); it is Christ Him¬ 
self who must roll away the rock which blocks the entrance 
(Matt 28:2-3) to our heart, enabling His light to pervade it. 


IV. From Glory to Glory—Holiness 

The vision of God’s light is overshadowed by the dark 
cloud of ignorance. Seeing the light of God means following 
Him “wherever He might lead” (Rev 14:4)—whether through 
fire or water, through brightness or darkness. The desire, further¬ 
more, to see this light is constantly satisfied and yet never satis¬ 
fied. The soul continually longs for God and reaches out to Him 
but there is no ultimate satisfaction, no final union, but only a 
deeper penetration into the darkness of His mystery. There is, 
here, a philosophy of becoming which may be identified with 
the fundamental principle of the “creation of man according 
to the image and likeness of God” (Gen 1:26), God is not 
remote from the human person—He is by grace firmly planted 
within him; the experience of God, however, is inexhaustible— 
the soul will always be inspired by its experience to long for 
more. 

The mystical experience of union with God in ecstasy is 
not a static phenomenon, recurring in the same way each time. 

^^Macarian Homilies XI, 15. 

i^John Climacus, Ladder 7:53 PG 88:813B. 
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It involves, rather, a process of infinite growth in the mystery of 
God. The immutable God never ceases to remain transcendent 
and unknown in His essence, yet man is able to advance further 
and further into this light that is Darkness. Perfection or sanctity 
is considered as perpetual progress. 

In a world like ours where change is a common event, the 
Church Fathers emphasize the essential character of change for 
the human nature. Yet this implies the possibility of degenera¬ 
tion also, and that good itself is never acquired absolutely, never 
“secured” by the individual. Change, then, may take place in 
one of two directions, since two different sorts of motion are 
possible. In the fallen world of sin, however, man is imprisoned 
in a perpetual cycle, a vicious circle leading to greater vices and 
compared with beasts turning a mill-stone.*^ This movement is, 
ultimately, motion without progress, likened to building in sand 
(Matt 7:26). Through sin, one only expends all one’s energy, 
and the process involves no spiritual change. 

The second and superior kind of change is summarized by 
Gregory of Nyssa in his Homily on Perfection'. 

Let us change in such a way that we may constantly 
evolve towards what is better, being transformed from 
glory to glory, and thus always improving and ever 
becoming more perfect by daily growth, and never 
arriving at any limit of perfection. For that perfection 
consists in our never stopping in our growth in good, 
never circumscribing our perfection by any limita¬ 
tion.*^ 

This is the “good change,” the “change for the better” to which 
the Fathers refer.*® It is thus an error to imagine perfection or 
good as a state of immobility. It would perhaps be more correct 
to speak of stages in perfection and the obvious image here is 
that of the ladder. Perfection consists in progress itself, not 
merely the cessation of evil or the acquisition of a certain num¬ 
ber of virtues. It is not a reward but an attitude. Of course, 

^^Gregory of Nyssa, Funeral Oration for Placilla PG 46:888D. 

14PG 46:285BC. 

isGregory of Nyssa, On the Psalms 3-4 PG 44:460BC, 500B. 
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however much the soul may be transformed and participate in 
divinity, God remains ever beyond, and thus the soul must 
constantly strive forward. The journey towards God is never 
ending; thus, holiness is a mixture of intimacy and distance, 
possession and quest, immanence and transcendence, knowledge 
and ignorance, light and darkness. 

The soul constantly moves forward, forgetting what is past 
and continually opening up to “grace upon grace” (John 1:16). 
The motion is clearly borrowed from St. Paul: 

I do not count myself to have apprehended; but this 
one thing I do: forgetting those things which are be¬ 
hind, I stretch myself forward to those which are ahead 
(Phil 3:13). 

The word used by St Paul to describe this struggle is “iirsKTEi- 
vopoci,” and “epectasis” implies a real contact with God and at 
the same time underlines the radical trancendence of God. Each 
stage in this divine participation or “theosis” is a stage obscured 
by the new “glory” constantly arising. And sin is nothing more 
than the refusal to grow, the denial of progress, the rejection of 
advance. With the successive deaths and resurrections of the 
fallen man, one comes into intimate contact with God who is 
within the heart, though ever inaccessible. The levels of intensity 
are infinite, the discovery of God unending. Man can never rest 
complacently on the Cross, nor stop triumphantly along the 
way. The call is for altertness and continual struggle, for con¬ 
stant surrender into the arms of God. 


Conclusion 

Oriented towards the Age to come, the Christian lives in 
constant expectation of the Last Things whose realisation he 
tries to “force.” There is a constant reference to Him who is 
above and beyond created nature, to Him who is “creator of 
heaven and earth.”** To be human, in fact, is to look upwards 
continually: ch/GpcoTToq derives its etymology from the words 

i^Nicene—Constantinoplitan Creed. 
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&VCO (above) and Sijnq (face). Of course, “it has not yet been 
made clear to us what we shall be” (I John 3:2), but we are 
able from here and now to have partial glimpses of the End, 
where speech is overcome by the mystery of silence and move¬ 
ment by an ever-moving stillness in God’s grace and in God’s 
“kingdom where there is no end” (Luke 1:33). 

We do not know the precise time of Christ’s Second Com¬ 
ing (Acts 1:7), but until that day of truth we are at each moment 
moving in watchfulness, always prepared and expectant of Him: 
“What I say to you I say to all: Watch” (Mark 13:37). This 
word “watch” is perhaps the greatest message underlying the 
many exhortations and counsels of the Desert Fathers. One must 
always be alert, sober, aware of his environment, his neighbor, 
his own self. 

The four kinds of movement described in this essay might 
each be succinctly defined in one word adopted from ascetic 
terminology. The detachment from the world in a movement of 
love towards God, the renunciation of the secular for the sake 
of an opening up to the unknown that lies before one, may 
well be summarized as an act or decision of faith (pistis). The 
endeavor to transfigure the bodily into the bodiless, the material 
to the immaterial, primarily depends upon God’s grace; but to 
a large extent is a result of ascetic struggles (ascesis). The union 
of the intellect with the heart in prayer, often known simply as 
“the Prayer of the Heart,” is a way of real mystical union with 
God (ecstasis) or divinisation (theosis). Finally, the continual 
perfection and reaching forward and upward to something 
greater that lies beyond is termed by the Greek Fathers as 
epectasis. Yet, through all these motions and advances in the 
spiritual life, it is awareness {nepsis) which is underlined by 
the Fathers of the Church as a way of watching out, being 
mindful, attentive and vigilant. 

In the journey to heaven, the Christian must possess a clear 
sense of direction and purpose, knowing fully well from where he 
has come and where he is going. Unfortunately, all too often our 
life is scattered and dispersed, sold out to and exhausted in 
various attractions of this life which only serve to drug or 
stupify us. This alertness implies a responsibility not only to the 
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future but also to our present, not only to heaven but to our 
immediate neighbor. 

Growing in awareness and self-knowledge, the traveller 
along the Way that is Christ (John 14:6) learns to watch his 
every movement, his every step, every word, every glance, every 
breath, transfiguring the entire world—to the last speck of dust— 
into “a new heaven and a new earth” (Rev 21:1). 
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“CLUSTER ORDINATIONS: INVESTIGATION INTO 
AN ECCLESIASTICAL NON-ISSUE” 

An amazing amount has been said recently concerning so- 
called multiple ordinations, that is, the practice of “advancing” more 
than one person to a given office at the same liturgy. Opponents 
raise vague theological or canonical objections, whereas an exam¬ 
ination of the relatively limited relevant literature fails to reveal a 
single canon or act of an ecumenical or universally recognized 
council relating to the practice; in addition, the subject is moot in 
patristic commentaries on key biblical passages Acts 6:6; 2 

Timothy, 1:6, 1 Timothy 4: 14) which one would expect to have 
either (1) affirmed multiple ordinations, (2) rejected multiple 
ordinations, or (3) merely described the phenomenon in a non- 
polemical manner. For instance. Canon VI of Chalcedon (451) 
which forbids the ordination of priests, deacons, and other orders 
“at large” and for no particular function, church, village, and so 
forth, would have been an ideal opportunity to have condemned 
“cluster ordinations,” since such ordinations would have lent them¬ 
selves to the abuses which the canon apparently sought to prevent. 
(See The Seven Ecumenical Councils in The Nicene and Post-- 
Nicene Fathers, vol. 14 [Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., n.d.] 271). These notes will outline this difficulty of dealing 
with what appears to be a non-issue in the early, the medieval and 
the modern Orthodox Church; it will also draw some positive con¬ 
clusions for the present. 

The ordination of the so-called “seven” in Acts 6:1-6, who 
are supposed by some to have been deacons in our modern sense 
of the word, is usually taken as the starting point of commentaries 
on ordination. The text as interpreted by the Fathers shows clearly 
that the basic elements of ordination, the sine qua non of the 
sacramental act, are (1) the imposition of hands by the apostles 
(and later by the bishops) on the ordinand; the terms )(EipoTOVia 
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or x^LpoGsaia appear in all the historical traditions; and (2) the 
recitation of a prayer of ordination. It is the “hands” which are 
from all available evidence the key to the sacrament, conferring 
the sacred power and grace necessary to fulfill the function of a 
particular ministry. By itself, however, this “imposition of hands” 
is indeterminate; the prayer of ordination which specifies the func¬ 
tion of the ministry and completes the sacramental “form” actually 
determines its substance. (Here see A. Michel, “Ordre,” Dictionnaire 
de Theologique Catholique [1932], vol. 11, cols, 1194-1405, at 
1239.) This theme is taken up by Panagiotis Trembelas (Dogmatique 
de VEglise orthodoxe catholique [Editions de Chevetogne, 1961], 
311), who describes the (“hands” and “prayer”) as the indis¬ 
pensable minimum for the sacrament of holy orders. The ques¬ 
tion, however, of the number of candidates a bishop may handle 
and pray over at any given service seems not to have been of in¬ 
terest to the fathers. Consider St John Chrysostom’s commentary 
on Acts 6:1-6: “observe how he [Luke] avoids all that is superfluous: 
he does not tell in what way it was done, but that they were ordained 
together [x^ipoTovia KOivf]] with prayer: for this is the meaning 
of putting forth the hands or ordination” (John Chrysostom, “On 
Acts, Homily 15, 1,” MPG, 60, 119, emphasis ours). The same 
silence pervaded both the apostolic and sub-apostolic Church’s 
literature—the canons, liturgical texts, and historical chronicles. 
Even a modern summary such as that of A. Michel, so tediously 
outlined in the Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, in several 
hundred columns, nowhere treats the number of ordinands as an 
historical factor. No clear objection to the ordination of more than 
one man to a given office at one time has been preserved. In fact, 
it has been impossible to find any critical discussion of it whatso¬ 
ever, either as an historical phenomenon or as an object of polemics. 
On the contrary, in the case of St John Chrysostom’s discussion of 
Acts 6:6 the question of the form, excepting the “hand” and the 
“prayer,” appears not to be of interest or of significance. Theologians, 
canonists, and commentators seem to have joined Luke and 
Chrysostom in passing over this “superfluous” element in Church 
life and polity. 

The same silence prevails in early documents concerning 
other liturgical matters which today are quite amazing. Ott ob¬ 
serves that, “The question of the necessity of an intention to receive 
ordination was not, again, an object of theological reflection in 
antiquity.” He produced a list of geographically diverse examples of 
forced ordinations predating the sixth century to substantiate this 
(e.g., Gaudentius’ treatment at the hands of St Ambrose in Brescia 
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and Macedonius in Antioch [Ludwig Ott, Le Sacrement de Vordre, 
“Histoire des dogmes” IV, 5, Paris, Cerf 1971, 91], noting that at the 
time it was deemed unnecessary to discuss the point. Today the 
silence can be argued tendentiously either way. 

Our problem today is further complicated by the fact that 
the sources—scriptural, apostolic, sub-apostolic, and patristic— 
demonstrate no precision in the language discussing ordinations. 
Pronouns referring to ordinands, for instance, use the singular and 
the plural interchangeably. For example, one text in favor of the 
possible practice of “cluster ordinations” in the east is that of the 
Euchologion of Serapion of Thmuis (ca. 360) for Alexandria 
and Egypt in which the prayers are in the singular, but the rubrics 
clearly imply cluster ordinations in referring to the ordination of 
“deacons, priests, and bishop.” (Serapion of Thmuis, Prayer Book, 
translated by JoW Wadsworth, [London: SPCK, 1923], Book III, 
12=deacons; Book III, 13= presbyters; and Book III, 14=bishop; 
pp. 73-74.) It must be noted immediately that the significance of 
this text rests in the fact that the rubrics ordering the service imply 
that the episcopal ordination will be singular and that that of the 
deacons and priests multiple. The prayers are, of course, singular 
inasmuch as each ordination is peculiar to the ordinand. The author 
was speaking of priests in such a way that one cannot tell whether 
in the collective singular or the aggregate, of multiple instances of 
ordination or of instances of multiple ordinations. Again, Chrysos¬ 
tom’s Commentary on Acts 6:6 demonstrates the problem. He seems 
clearly to imply a multiple ordination by stating that while “their 
[the deacons’] ordination was common, it was nonetheless Stephen 
who held the primacy” {ibid.). The most reasonable conclusion, 
given the context, is that the “deacons” were all ordained together, 
on a single occasion, which he refers to as “common ordination.” 
The remaining writers of the apostolic and subapostolic periods added 
no precision to such other scriptural descriptions as I and II Timothy. 

Another reference, couched in identical terms, is found in 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite’s De ecclesiastica hierarchia. One 
wonders whether his use of the plural in describing the ordinands’ 
prostrating themselves at each ordination before the altar and re¬ 
ceiving the imposition of hands of the bishop is intended to 
generalize the discussion or to describe rubrically the actual pro¬ 
cedure? (Dionysius the Areopagite, Ecclesiastica hierarchia, MPG, 
3, 508A. In one location he clearly indicates that the number be¬ 
fore the hierarch (tepdcpxr]?) is more than one (SkAoxo 54 
aOxcov fi crraupOEiSriq, MPG 3, 509B). To further this point, the 
opening sentence describes the consecration of a bishop (tspdcpxiiq) 
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in the singular (ibid.). The same use of the plural for the priesthood 
is repeated below again (ibid., 512C). 

A. Michel notes off-handedly that in the fusion of the Roman 
and Gallican liturgies, “the candidates present themselves, once 
the deacons are ordained, before the pontiff, vested with the stole 
(orarius) and the planete. Following the invitation made to the 
assembly to pray for the ordinands ,.., they then prostrate them¬ 
selves. .. (Dictionnaire, vol. 11, cols. 1263-4). This is then fol¬ 
lowed by the ancient laying on of hands and the prayer of in¬ 
vocation. After these prayers, the new priests receive the acco¬ 
lade of the pontiff, the bishops and the attending priests. . . .” 
Note the use of the plural. Although no specific reference is made 
to the manner of ordination, except the prostration, it is difficult 
to believe that a scholar as careful and meticulous as Michel would 
confuse his numbers in representing the ninth-century sacramen- 
taries. From a cursory reading of the literature on the subject, it 
is clear that until the fifth century, the rites East and West were 
essentially the same. It appears that sometime between the fifth 
and the eighth centuries, the ordination of multiple candidates be¬ 
came common, even normative, in the West, and was canonized 
by a series of sacramentaries which had no formal parallel, that we 
know of, in the Byzantine East. 

Whatever the answer, it is clear that cluster ordination never 
achieved in the East the position it has held in the West from at 
least the fifth century. The contrast is twice pointed out by the 
well-traveled Russian ecclesiastical personality, A. N, Murav’ev. 
Writing first in his Pis*ma o bogosluzhenii vostochnoi kafolicheskoi 
tserkvi [Letters on the worship of the Eastern Catholic Church] 
(5th ed., St. Petersburg, 1844), he bluntly notes for the Orthodox, 
with no substantiation or further discussion, that “No more than 
two ordinations-one deacon and one presbyter—can occur at a 
single liturgy, according to the canons of the Ecumenical councils” 
(p. 282). He elaborates a bit, but without ever substantiating his 
position, in a second article: *'Sravnenie rukopolozheniia vo episkopa 
VO therkvakh vostochnoi i zapadnoi'* [*'A Comparison of Ordina¬ 
tion to the Episcopate in the Eastern and Western Churches'*), 
Pribavleniia k izdaniiu tvorenii sv. ottsev v russkom perevode VIII 
[Addenda to the Publication of the Works of the Holy Fathers in 
Russian Translation] (Moscow, 1849, 142-62). While admitting 
that “dogma is more important than ritual,” he insists that faith¬ 
fulness to ritual keeps one in line with true faith, and attempts to 
prove his point by contrasting the consecration rituals he witnessed 
in the course of his broad travels. 
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After observing that in externals the contemporary form of 
ordination East and West are identical (e.g., the imposition of 
hands by and prayer of a bishop during a Liturgy), he admits 
no further similarity. He claims to have observed such abomina¬ 
tions as t>vo bishops being ordained “one after the other, at the 
same altar, on the same day,” and “multitudes of priests and deacons” 
being ordained routinely “over against the Eastern Church )vhere 
the Apostolic canon prevails [stipulating] a singularity of [advance¬ 
ment] to the episcopal and other orders.” He cites no specific, 
verifiable canon to back this up before proceeding to a colorful 
and minute description of the two rites, taking the opportunity to 
approve unswervingly of the Byzantine ordo and to caricature the 
Western; never does he back up his statements! 

If Murav’ev’s vague reference to the “Apostolic Canon” had 
in mind the “Canons of the Holy and Altogether August Apostles” 
(NPNF V. 14, 594-600), these are absolutely silent on the sub¬ 
ject. The only thing to which Murav’ev could have been making 
reference to is the commentary on Apostolic Canon 58 by Nico- 
demos in The Rudder. The commentary forbidding multiple ordina¬ 
tion is completely unrelated to the canon which forbids more than 
one ordination of the same person to the same office. (See D. Ctim- 
mings, ed., The Rudder, [Chicago: The Orthodox Christian Educa¬ 
tional Society], 1957), 119-120. 

This conclusion is strengthened by two facts: (1) Russian 
dogmaticians writing only slightly later than Murav’ev, While ob¬ 
jecting to the Latin insistence on celibacy, have nothing to say 
on the Western practice of multiple ordination; and (2) classic^ 
Eastern polemics against Western practices from Photios on never 
mention it. Most notable in the first case is N. Malinovskii’s 
Pravoslavnoe dogmaiicheskoe bogoslovie [Orthodox Dogmatic 
Theology^ (Sergiev Posad, 1909) in which nineteen tightly-argued 
pages are devoted to the Vatican’s errors in the doctrine of the 
priesthood, but never mentions the form of ordination. He and all 
other Orffiodox dogmaticians consulted, including the Greek 
Trembelas, the Serb Justin Popovid, the anonymous Romanian 
author(s) of Dogmatica: manual pentru uzul seminariilor teologice 
(Bucharest, Editura Institutului Biblic si de Misiune Ortodoxa, 
1958), and the Russian-American Michael Pomazansky {Orthodox 
Dogmatic Theology: a Concise Exposition, tr. Seraphim Rose, 
Platina, CA, St Herman of Alaska Brotherhood, 1984), aU agree 
that ordinations are valid only when performed: (a) by a bishop, 
(b) by the laying-on of hands accompanied by prayer, (c) within 
the context of the Divine Liturgy. Writes Pomazansky: “The Mys- 
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tery of Priesthood is a sacred action which, through the prayerful 
laying on of the hands of a bishop upon the head of the chosen 
person, brings down upon this person the Divine grace , ,(p. 294). 

Neither did the nineteenth-century Russian canonist N. 
Suvorov, in his two-volume Kurs Tserkovnago Prava (Course in 
Ecclesiastical Law; laroslavl, 1890, vol. 2, 227-254) even hint at 
a possible problem. He devotes twenty-seven pages to the “Sacra¬ 
ment of Priesthood” in a text remarkable for its precision and 
fairness in treating historical and contemporary Western practices, 
which, by reason of their massive development relative to the 
Byzantine and Russian Imperial legislation, occupy a great deal 
of his discussion. Without being artificially eirenic or uncritical, 
he shows a marked and refreshing willingness to find analogies for 
“deviant” Western practices within the Eastern tradition, to under¬ 
stand the West on its own terms, and to criticize various problems 
and deficiencies in the East. 

For example, in a very detailed analysis of the western con¬ 
sideration of incapacitas and irregularitas, Suvorov notes parallels 
to many points in Eastern canons and Byzantine and Russian civil 
legislation; he objects only to required celibacy for priests. Because 
of the general wealth of detail Suvorov provides, his failure to 
find fault with the Western rites of ordination is telling, especially 
since these rites introduce as elements on a par with the apostolic 
rule of laying on of hands and prayer by a bishop the presentation 
of symbols of the various offices, and thus would not have been out 
of place in a canonical discussion. 

Modern Greek dogmatics and systematics leave us with the 
same dilemma. True to historical form, even when being critical 
of “heretical and schismatic” sacraments and ordinations, Trembelas 
(Dogmatique de VEglise Orthodoxe CathoUque [n.c.: Editions de 
Chevetogne, 1959], vol. 3, pp. 332, 337) nowhere raises the issue 
of the “form” of Roman Catholic ordinations. He only affirms 
that they are invalid because they are not done by the true Church. 

Trembelas certainly cannot be suspected of ignorance con¬ 
cerning the form of ordinations, both Eastern and Western; he has 
recourse to the Apostolic Constitutions, the Euchologion of Serapion 
of Thmuis, and Dionysios the Areopagite’s writing (ibid,, 326), 
as well as more contemporary Orthodox theologians, such as 
Macarios and Dyovouniotis, who are influenced by Roman Catholic 
thought. He engages the West polemically at one point, affirming 
that in the Ordination, as in Eucharist, the “transformation” is per¬ 
formed not by the “words” (ekphonesis) , but by the entire serv¬ 
ice (ibid., 327). At no point in his discussion of the validity or 
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invalidity of Roman Catholic sacraments does Trembelas {Dogma- 
tique, pp. 331-332) raise the issue of cluster ordinands. Given his 
erudition and temperament, Trembelas would not likely overlook 
a very common and contemporary Roman Catholic practice if he 
thought it perverse; his silence can more likely be taken as ac¬ 
ceptance of a venerable practice in the history of the Church uni¬ 
versal, and in use by certain parts of the Orthodox and so-called 
Oriental Orthodox communities. This would certainly be suggested 
by his reference to Serapion of Thmuis and Dionysios the Areopagite, 
both of whose rubrics, if not their prayer, specifically describe 
cluster ordinations. 

Murav’ev’s dogmatic pronouncements appear even more isolated 
against the background of the long tradition of polemics between 
the Greek East and the Latin West. Nowhere is the issue of the 
number of ordinands at a given time raised, even when Patriarch 
Photios in the ninth century pulled out all the stops in his struggle 
with Nicholas I, Hadrian II, and John VIII to discredit the papacy 
among the three eastern patriarchates (867) and with the newly- 
converted Khan Boris of Bulgaria (866). The bizarre collection of 
objections to practices and beliefs—shaven chins of Ladn clergy, 
the eating of strangled meats, bathing with women, and fasting 
on Saturdays during lent, and eating cheese and dairy products 
during lent—which Photios had tolerated until the papacy threatened 
his personal prestige and Byzantine hegemony in Bulgaria was cer¬ 
tainly broad enough to include an aberrant form of ordination. (See 
Francis Dvomik, Le Schisme de Photius [Paris: Edition du Cerf, 
1950], pp. 180-181). We must conclude that either (1) cluster 
ordinations were not taking place in the contemporary West (they 
clearly were), (2) Photios was ignorant of the practice, while being 
so well informed on lesser matters, and (3) they were known and 
accepted in both the East and the West, although we have no 
textual proof of the former. The same silence is evidenced in 
the eleventh-century conflict between Michael Cerularios and the 
papacy, and in the fourteenth century Council of Florence, the final 
medieval confrontation between the Greek East and the Latin West. 
In the latter example it was the only occasion on which the two 
sides met in open and apparently free discussion and disputation 
on significant issues. Its acts faU to mention cluster ordinations, 
despite the fact that the nature of ordinations was a central issue 
between the Church of Rome and the latterly-invited Armenians. 
When century after century no objection is raised to what we have 
shown to be a common and venerable Western practice, when 
every other conceivable one (and some inconceivable ones) have 
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been targeted, the issue begins to appear as a non-issue. 

What we would like to suggest here is that the practice, while 
not theologically objectionable, became closely associated with the 
Monophysite (Jacobite) Church. The two outstanding names in the 
phenomenon are John of Telia and Jacob Baradaeus. After Chalcedon 
(451) and during the reign of Justinian (527-565) the monophysite 
Christians in the East, both Greeks and Arabs, literally became 
desperate for a priesthood and hierarchy of their own. The faithfxil 
had been urged by monks not to receive from the lands of priests 
supporting Chalcedon. With Theodora’s support, Jacob Baradaeus 
was selected as bishop of Mesopotamia and Syria. Second to him 
was Theodore, consecrated for Palestine and Arabia. Both, however, 
were nomadic bishops with a wandering commission to care for 
Syro-Arabic monophysite communities. It was John of Telia who 
between 536 and 538 initiated the practice of mass ordinations as 
common to ensure the universal availability of a ministry for the 
monophysites of Syria and Mesopotamia and to free them from the 
ministration of the tainted Chalcedon clergy. He is said to have 
ordained as many as fifty to one hundred candidates at one time. 
Jacob Baradaeus followed in the same tradition during the thirty 
years of his wandering ministry (536-538) in the near and middle 
east. It was certainly this practice, in itself not heretical, that was 
tainted by the extensive and indiscriminate use of the monophysites 
in an effort to establish a parallel church to that of Constantinople; 
it is this which finally compormised it in Byzantine ecclesiastical 
eyes. (J. Spencer Trimingham, Christianity Among the Arabs in the 
Fre-Islamic Times [London: Librairie du Liban, 1979], pp. 166-67, 
219-20.) It was this practice which became identified with the 
heretical Jacobites by the Moscow Council of 1666/67 and it was 
in this context that the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch raised 
their objection to the practice in “Little Russia” which no doubt crept 
in from the Latin West. (See the Acts of the Council in N. Subotin, 
(ed.), Deianiia Moskovskikh Soborov 1666 i 1667 dodov [Moscow, 
1893: reprinted Westmead, England: Gregg International, 1969], leaf 
17, chapter 2.) 

In 1666 the Patriarchs Paisios of Alexandria and Makarios of 
Antioch, at the invitation of the Tsar, presided over a council in 
Moscow consisting of ten metropolitans, seven archbishops, four 
bishops, thirty archimandrites, nine hegoumens and assorted clerics 
to confirm the Nikonian liturgical reforms while condemning the 
politically rebellious reformer himself. The first of a series of twelve 
disciplinary “proposals” by the eastern patriarchs declared “most 
illegi and improper” the practice of “certain Little Russian hierarchs 
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[to] ordain at a single liturgy three, five, ten deacons and priests, or 
even more.” Basing themselves here, as in other matters, uncritically 
on contemporaneous seventeenth-century Greek practice, they de¬ 
clared that “in the Holy Eastern Church there is no such ordo and 
no such custom,” and warned against disobedience to this apparent 
silence of the Church. Three observations are required to put this 
condemnation of the practice of cluster ordination by the Council 
in proper perspective. First, there is the element of guilt by associa¬ 
tion. The text of the first ruling continues: “He who fails to follow 
the Holy Eastern Church follows the heretics, Jacobites, etc., who 
do this.” Contemporary Latin and more so previous Jacobite prac¬ 
tices were a direct threat to the two Arab patriarchs in their home¬ 
lands; they had an ingrained prejudice against the practice and a 
vested interest in robbing it of any legitimacy throughout the Eastern 
Church. In itself, it was not condemned as an heretical practice, but 
a practice of heretics! 

Second, the remaining eleven rulings which condemn ritual in¬ 
consistencies in the Russian Church are so petty and ludicrous as to 
virtually rob our present text of whatever substance it might other¬ 
wise have had. They condemn, for instance, priests sitting during the 
Epistle, the priest carrying the chalice in their left hand, all work 
on Sundays and major feast days, except work required by the Tsar, 
is forbidden, and other equally insignificant regulations. They 
afiBrmed, at a request of the Tsar, although the council disagreed, 
archimandrites were permitted to celebrate as bishops and wear mitres 
and that concelebrating hierarchs must sit in arm chairs as equals 
and not in the episcopal throne. 

The decision of the Council of 1666/1667, whatever its signif¬ 
icance historically, did make direct reference to Symeon of Thessa- 
lonica. In paragraph one, in which multiple ordinations are con¬ 
demned as a Jacobite practice, the council referred directly to Symeon 
of Thessalonica. In an unfortunate conflation of characters, the text 
refers to the witness of the “Most Blessed Kyr Symeon the New 
Theologian, Metropolitan of Thessalonica.” The text is actually 
referring to the fifth-century Metropolitan of Thessalonica, Symeon 
(+1329). It is he who summarized Byzantine liturgical practice to 
that date. Although paragraph one made specific reference to his 
commentary on the Rites of the Church, chapter 40, it was referring 
to his ’AiroKpLOEK; irpoq xivaq ^pcoTi^asiq (= Responsa ad 
Gabrielem Pentapolitanum), (See SufJiEobv dcpxiSTCLaKO'nou ©so- 
aaXoviKr|c;, toc "ArtavTa [Thessalonica: Regopoulos Library, 
1882], 340-395). The treatment of multiple ordination appears in 
Apokresis #'^5 (pp. 336-367, #40 in the earlier Migne edition. 
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vol. 155). In this Apokresis, Symeon makes reference to the silence 
of the Church on multiple ordination; from this silence he argues 
that sigular ordinations for deacons, priests, and bishops are to be 
the practice because this is what “we have seen” (aibopav) and 
this has been passed on. He goes so far as to say that “whosoever 
does other than this” does not follow the Church.” (6 bk Kaivo- 
Topov 6^v dcKoXou0£L Kaxoc TTiv *EKKXr|aLav). Symeon’s is an 
argument from silence whose context, however, offers the real 
meaning of the text. After a few lines concerning ordinations, he 
goes on immediately to condemn ordinations outside of the liturgy. 
How do these two items fit together? Against whom were they 
directed? The only possible answer is the monophysites and, specific¬ 
ally, the Jacobites; exactly the same context in which the council of 
1666/1667 issued its warning, mentioning the Jacobites by name. 
The Jacobites were the bugaboo of Byzantine practices. The Jacob¬ 
ites, although they no longer officially do either, in the period of 
persecution from Justin I to Justin II (sixth century) were ordain¬ 
ing wholesale, multiple, and often without the benefit of liturgy; the 
bishops often having to rush on to a distant location within hours, 
would ordain hastUy, in some cases using a kneeling deacon as an 
altar! This Jacobite context is the only one in which to consider 
Symeon’s condemnation as well as that of the seventeenth century 
council. 

Symeon is again used by Nicodemeus, the early nineteenth 
century commentator on Apostolic Canon 58, in the Rudder, who 
notes, completely out of keeping with the theme of the canon, that 
multiple ordinations are condemned by Symeon of Thessalonica in 
his Response #39 (actually #35); the reason given is bizarre: in 
memory of the singular saving death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
(see the Rudder, Commentary on Canon 58 of the Holy Apostles, 
p. 120). None of these speak directly to the issue, carry ecumenical 
significance, or are presented apart from a reaction to the Jacobite 
practice. 

The Western tradition was rooted almost exclusively in the 
practical needs of the local Church of Rome, whose practices be¬ 
came universalized by the ninth and tenth centuries. The Roman 
West, however, was relatively uninfluenced by the Apostolic Tradition 
or the Jacobite threat and saw no need to limit itself to sin¬ 
gular ordinations; quite the contrary, found it useful to cluster or¬ 
dinations in the so-called embertide seasons calculated to emphasize 
the importance of the priesthood and of ordination as the source 
of priestly power. The probable motivation is neither complicated 
nor difficult to understand: The pope or bishop wanted to have 
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as many people present as possible at ordinations. A fully analogous 
practice in die early and Byzantine period attached to the sacra¬ 
ment of baptism. Ordinations tended to be clustered at particular 
times of the year and on particular festivals such as Pascha, and 
more notably Christmas, because of its association with the birth 
of the great high priest, an association which is not lost in 
Dionysios’ discussion of the priest as the one who carries Christ 
to the people. In both East and West these were preceded by 
periods of fasting on the part of the people (see Bligh, Priesthood, 
p. 56). While exact origins of embertides are extremely obscure, 
it was Gelasius who, in 494, established that ordinations should be 
held at Christmas embertide, an already existing fast in preparation 
for Christmas. 

The early Church knew no particular time for ordinations; 
they were performed at the convenience of roving apostles. As the 
Church became established, it became natural to set aside certain 
times for the performance of the sacraments and for symbolisms 
to develop. Bishops thus were consecrated only on Sundays and 
feasts of the apostles to emphasize the origin of this office and 
to allow the most people to be present. For whatever reason, it be¬ 
came customary during the first ten centuries for popes to ordain 
clerics only every other year on a Saturday during an ember period 
(see Bligh, Priesthood, p. 56, and A. Harnack, “Uber die Ordina- 
tiones im Papstbuch,” Sitzungsberichte der kgl preuss. Akad. 
[Berlin, 1897], pp. 761-62). By the sixth and seventh centuries the 
restriction of ordinations to embertide became the rule in the West. 
(On dispensations from such regulations, see Bligh, Priesthood, 
p. 59). The tradition of cluster ordinations then spread into Gaul 
and Germany under Roman influence or for pure expediency. The 
Byzantines who apparently felt no need for cluster ordinations 
utilized the singular formularies found in Hippolytus. This, how¬ 
ever, does not preclude the possibility that they used cluster or¬ 
dinations. What is clear is that they never canonized singular ordina¬ 
tions as the Latins did cluster ordinations. 

The stark rituals in the Leonine (mid-fifth century), Gelasian 
(late-sixth century), and Gregorian (early-seventh century) sacra- 
mentaries refer to the ordinands in the plural. The Leonine used 
the invitation ad presbyterii munus elegit caelestia dona multiplicet. 
The eucharistic formulary for the ordination was also phrased in 
the plural (See Duchesne, 357-58, where the pertinent texts are 
quoted). The names of those selected for ordination were publicly 
announced. The Gelasian Sacramentary (See I, 20, quoted in L. 
Duchesne, Christian Worship: Its Origin and Evolution [London, 
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SPCK, 1910], p. 353) mentions elegimus in ordine diaconi (sive 
presbyteri) ilium subdiaconum (sive diaconum) (de titulo illo). The 
revised Gregorian Sacramentary, which found its way into Gaul 
and Germany, were Charlemagne’s tool for imposing liturgical 
uniformity throughout his empire. Hence, by the time of the 
Byzantine confrontation with the Franks, it is safe to assume 
that cluster ordinations were the practice. The Gallicanized Roman 
liturgies dating from the late tenth century continue the custom of 
cluster ordinations. 

Roger Reynolds has recently published an article, “Image and 
Text: The Liturgy of Clerical Ordination in Early Medieval Art” 
(Gesta, 30 (1983), pp. 27-38), which dealt with texts whose illumina¬ 
tions show “cluster” ordinations. The article discusses illustrations of 
the rites of ordination from two main sources: the mid-ninth century 
“Drogo Sacramentary” and the late-ninth centurty “Landulf Pontifical 
Rotulus.” Having studied these texts very closely, he admitted in a 
telephone conversation that he never even considered the possibility 
that they might have any historical or theological significance based 
on the number of ordinands. Reynolds’ highly technical discussion 
is beyond our present purpose, but we must note his conclusion 
that the libelli (small, portable booklets composed of folios) con¬ 
taining ordination texts prior to the eighth century were too small 
to admit illustrations. From the late-eighth century, the enlarged 
volumes became the vehicle for lavish illustrations as in the 
“Gelasian Sacramentary.” A mid-ninth century manuscript of the 
Drogo Sacramentary (Gregorian) has an ivory cover on which the 
upper-left-hand panel contains an ordination scene in which the 
bishop is clearly ordaining three deacons, with more waiting, to 
the priesthood (Reynolds, p. 29). The Drogo Sacramentary is of 
particular interest for its Latin texts, which doubtless reflect the 
common ordination practice of the Western Church, has its proveni¬ 
ence in Metz, Germany, a region of interaction (sometimes hostile, 
sometimes friendly) between the Carolingians and the Orthodox 
East in general. If the practice was known in Metz, it was prob¬ 
ably available to the Patriarch Photios for purposes of polemics. 
(See, for instance, Photios’ “Encyclical Letter to the Eastern Patri¬ 
archs,” in MPG, 102, pp. 728-729). 

Similarly, the “Landulf Rotulus,” written sometime after 969 
for Landulf, an episcopal patron of ihc arts in Benevento, contains 
twelve scenes, representing to Reynolds’ mind “the most remarkable 
cycle of ordination illustrations of the Middle Ages” (p. 31). In 
figure 14 (Reynolds, 33) the deacons vested in stoles are prostrat¬ 
ing themselves in small groups at Landulf’s feet. Reynolds’ con- 
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elusion: “Beyond its obvious importance as a faithful depiction 
of an actual ordination sequence read from a rotulus, the illustrated 
Landulf Rotulus is significant for what it tells us about ordinations 
and orders in the tenth century” (Reynolds, p. 34). This becomes 
all the more important for our present purposes when one realizes 
that this rotulus originated just south of Rome, in one of the last 
strongholds of Byzantine influence in Italy, an area disputed by 
the new Saxon rulers and the emperor Nicephoros Phocas and 
John Tzmisces. Otto I had mastered almost all of Italy, the 
Roman Church, and forged a series of alliances with the Byzan¬ 
tine vassal princes of Capua and Benevento, seeking diligently 
to displace resilient Byzantine ecclesiastical and liturgical practices 
from the region (c/., A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine 
Empire [Madison, WI: University of Wisconsin Press, 1984], p. 
336). On the contrary, the Byzantine emperor, in an effort to hold 
on to South Italy, was imposing Byzantine liturgical practices on 
an area hard pressed by Rome and the Saxons. So serious was the 
issue that it became the basis for the later conflict between Michael 
Cerularios and Humbert of Moyenmoutier. Multiple ordinations were, 
however, not challenged. In fact, it is of note that the same tenth 
century produced at the opposite end of the Byzantine sphere of 
influence, an iconographic representation of a multiple ordination. 
Although, according to Christopher Walter, scenes of ordinatons are 
rare in Byzantine iconography, the newly constructed Church of 
Takali in Cappadocia includes a fresco of St Peter ordaining all 
seven deacons at one time. (See Christopher Walter, Art and Ritual 
of the Byzantine Church [London: Variorum Publishing, 1982], fig. 
32, p. 132). Clearly, as late as the tenth century the Byzantine mind 
could still imagine the possibility represented by the fresco. 

Given, then, that multiple ordinations were a common practice 
in the West in regions accessible to the Byzantine East from at 
least the ninth century, and raised no recorded objection there, it 
is not beside the point to consider why Byzantine practice is as¬ 
sumed to have been cast in the singular and Latin ones in the plural. 
We might begin with Hippolytus of Rome’s late third century 
Apostolic Tradition, (See Johannes Quasten, Patrology, vol. 2 
[Utrecht-Antwerp: Spectrum Publishers, 1962], p. 181). In the East, 
and especially in Egypt, the “church order” included in the Apostolic 
Tradition was so wholly accepted that “the translations of it into 
Coptic, Ethiopic and Arabic played an important role in forming 
the liturgy as well as the Christian life and Canon Law of the 
Oriental Qiurches” {ibid,, 181). Thus, it may be significant to later 
Byzantine and Orthodox development that Hippolytus’ phrasing of 
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the rite of ordination is in the singular. (See G. Horner, The Statutes 
of the Apostles or Canones Ecclesiastici [London: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1904, pp. 143-4; see also the quotation of significant 
passages in John Blight, SJ., Ordination to the Priesthood [New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1955], p. 31). The point, however well in¬ 
tended as a possible explanation for the Byzantine supposed reliance 
on singular ordinations, is quite moot given the fact that it cannot 
be demonstrated that the Byzantines ordained only one person at 
any one time. For instance, the opposite may have been the case. 
The so-called Didascalia Apostolorurn was also influential in the 
development of Byzantine and eastern liturgical and ritual practice, 
particularly as regards the Torah and the application of the Old 
Testamental law and regulations to Orthodox Christians. (See Mahlon 
H. Smith, And Taking Bread [Paris: Beauchesne, 1978], pp. 32-33). 
For our present purposes it is significant that the Didascalia Aposto- 
lorum does not describe ordinations to the presbyterate, but rather 
speaks of the presbyterate consistently in the plural. The priests are 
described as the counselors of the bishop, as those who surround 
him as the Apostles surrounded Christ. (R. Hugh Connolly, 
Didascalia Apostolorurn [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929], p. 88). 
Given the influence of this document, its collegial theme, and the 
presence of the same collegial emphasis in no less a father than 
Ignatios of Antioch (Ignatius, “To the Trallians,” in Early Christian 
Fathers, edited by C. Richardson [New York: Macmillan, 1970], 
p. 99), it would be hard to imagine that the Byzantine Church, at 
least at an early period, may have had recourse to multiple ordina¬ 
tions in certain circumstances, even allowing for the restriction 
implied by Canon VI of Chalcedon. While insisting on the univer¬ 
sality of the imposition of hands and the epiklesis as the only 
condition for ordination, and invariably speaking in a confusing 
mixture of singular and plural terms, these in no way preclude 
the possibility that multiple cheirotoniai were being performed 
(c/. 1 Tim 4:14 and 2 Tim 1:6). There are, however, no texts 
available to either affirm or contradict this point unambiguously. 
On the other hand, given the restrictions on ordination “at large,” 
the influence of Hippolytus, and the lack of any need, cluster 
ordinations may have been practically precluded, though by no 
means rejected. 

The one area in which multiple ordinations can justifiably 
be challenged theologically is in the advancement of an individual 
to the episcopacy, something conspicuously absent from the Landulf 
Rotulus illustrations. In addition, the consecration of a bishop is 
described in the singular in both Dionysios Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
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and the Euchologion of Serapion of Thmuis. The unique nature of 
the bishop within his diocese in the Cyprianic/Ignatian monarchical 
framework seems to preclude the advancement of more than one 
man to this episcopal office at a given time. By its very nature 
the episcopal office within a given diocese is singular. By contrast, 
the presbyterate has never been viewed as singular, even within 
the priest’s own parish, for he serves there in fuction of his bishop, 
whose diocese is his parish. The priest as functionary of the bishop 
may be ordained at the latter’s will and in accordance with the 
canons, which contrary to Murav’ev’s claim and the Moscow Council 
of 1666/67, state nothing in regard to numbers. There is nothing in 
principle that would oblige a unique ordination for each priest, any 
more than there could exist a canon forbidding the transfer of priests 
analogous to the one forbidding the transfer of bishops. Were the unique 
relationship existing between the bishop and his diocese to be extended 
to the priest and his parish, bishops would doubtless be obliged (1) 
never to transfer priests, (2) to ordain them only in the parish to 
which they were, henceforth, eternally wed, (3) to reordain 
them in every transfer from one parish to another, (4) to ordain 
no more than one priest at a time, (5) and to allow the priest 
effectively to be a “bishop.” It is in this context that we might 
even make a claim for the superiority of multiple ordinations, for 
they more adequately express the collegial nature of the priesthood, 
surrounding its bishop as an image of the apostles surrounding 
Christ or of the Church itself. Even a stronger case could then 
be made for multiple ordinations to the deaconate. Emphasis on 
the symbolic number seven serving in the rank in a given diocese 
was so strong that it caused the development of the order of sub¬ 
deacon when the seven could not accomplish all the tasks assigned 
them; their office is clearly not an individual charism. 

Notably, the transfer of priests has never been an issue in the 
history of the Church, whereas the theoretical stabilitas loci of the 
bishop has been consistently affirmed even in its neglect. The 
transfer of bishops was becoming the subject of tortuous rationaliza¬ 
tions (e.g., the infamous transfer of the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
from there to Constantinople, justified in writing by the sadly- 
misled canonist Theodore IV Balsamon, late twelfth century; and 
the general rule in the post-Petrine Russian Church that no bishop 
remain in his see for more than five years). No such investment 
in energy would have to be made for a clergyman serving at he 
will and need of his diocesan bishop. The question of the number 
of priestly or diaconal ordinations to be performed at one time 
must clearly lie with the discretion of the diocesan bishop. If one 
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were to make an argument for the singularity of ordinations, it should 
be reserved for the episcopacy where at least a minimal theological, 
eucharistic, and administrative rationale could provide the necessary 
support for a serious theological discussion. 

No less avoidable is the conclusion that nothing can be 
proved from the silence of early documents regarding the number 
of people ordained at a given time. In fact, patristic texts and 
descriptions of services come close enough in sense and purpose 
to cluster ordination. What remains absolutely clear, however, 
is that there is no prohibition against it in ecumenical canon law, 
ecclesiastical practice, in patristic commentaries on pertinent scrip¬ 
tural passages, even the often petty theological polemics which 
have cluttered Orthodox and Roman Catholic relationships since 
the ninth century; that it had been done in the past and at least 
in Russia during the seventeenth century; that it is presently 
done today among Roman Catholics without any objections from 
the Orthodox; that those among the Orthodox who regard Roman 
Catholic sacraments as valid (in whatever sense) have received 
former Roman clerics in their orders with no [rejordination, clerics 
who were almost surely multiply ordained in their former obedience; 
that it is presently performed, at least at the diaconal level, in the 
patriarchates of Antioch and Alexandria. 

In the light of the silence of history, tradition, and the canons, 
as well as the more positive rubrical affirmation, we are driven to 
suggest that the objections to multiple ordinations is rooted in some¬ 
thing other than the tradition and life of the Church. We suggest this 
objection is rooted in a eucharistic ecclesiology which sees the priest 
as only the minister of the Eucharistic and not as (1) the agent of 
his bishop or (2) the leader of a community, whose life is rooted 
in service and study as well as worship. 

—/oAn L. Boojamra, Ph,D., and Paul D. Garrett 


BEYOND GENDER? 

I would like to offer a reply to Ken Wesche’s article “God: 
Beyond Gender” (Vol. 30, No. 4) and Fr John Meyendorffs essay 
on “Christ’s Humanity” (Vol. 31, No. 1), The issue of gender is a 
fundamental question for the understanding of our humanity, and 
I believe that we Orthodox Christians must listen far more deeply 
to the insights of Christian feminism than we have done so far. 

It seems to me that Kenneth Wesche’s article sidesteps instead 
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were to make an argument for the singularity of ordinations, it should 
be reserved for the episcopacy where at least a minimal theological, 
eucharistic, and administrative rationale could provide the necessary 
support for a serious theological discussion. 

No less avoidable is the conclusion that nothing can be 
proved from the silence of early documents regarding the number 
of people ordained at a given time. In fact, patristic texts and 
descriptions of services come close enough in sense and purpose 
to cluster ordination. What remains absolutely clear, however, 
is that there is no prohibition against it in ecumenical canon law, 
ecclesiastical practice, in patristic commentaries on pertinent scrip¬ 
tural passages, even the often petty theological polemics which 
have cluttered Orthodox and Roman Catholic relationships since 
the ninth century; that it had been done in the past and at least 
in Russia during the seventeenth century; that it is presently 
done today among Roman Catholics without any objections from 
the Orthodox; that those among the Orthodox who regard Roman 
Catholic sacraments as valid (in whatever sense) have received 
former Roman clerics in their orders with no [rejordination, clerics 
who were almost surely multiply ordained in their former obedience; 
that it is presently performed, at least at the diaconal level, in the 
patriarchates of Antioch and Alexandria. 

In the light of the silence of history, tradition, and the canons, 
as well as the more positive rubrical affirmation, we are driven to 
suggest that the objections to multiple ordinations is rooted in some¬ 
thing other than the tradition and life of the Church. We suggest this 
objection is rooted in a eucharistic ecclesiology which sees the priest 
as only the minister of the Eucharistic and not as (1) the agent of 
his bishop or (2) the leader of a community, whose life is rooted 
in service and study as well as worship. 

—/oAn L. Boojamra, Ph,D., and Paul D. Garrett 


BEYOND GENDER? 

I would like to offer a reply to Ken Wesche’s article “God: 
Beyond Gender” (Vol. 30, No. 4) and Fr John Meyendorffs essay 
on “Christ’s Humanity” (Vol. 31, No. 1), The issue of gender is a 
fundamental question for the understanding of our humanity, and 
I believe that we Orthodox Christians must listen far more deeply 
to the insights of Christian feminism than we have done so far. 

It seems to me that Kenneth Wesche’s article sidesteps instead 
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of resolving the issue he raises. It is of course true that God tran¬ 
scends all categories, including that of gender. But theology does 
not. As long as we agree to speak positively rather than main¬ 
taining an apophatic silence, the divine mystery does not absolve 
us of the need to think very carefully about our language and its 
implications. In fact, the more clearly we recognize the incom¬ 
prehensibility of God, the more we must acknowledge the limita¬ 
tions of our speech and the metaphorical nature of our concepts. 
Mr. Wesche quotes the fathers on precisely this point. Yet, after 
asserting that Fatherhood and Sonship in God are “beyond the 
category of gender,*’ he goes on to assume the opposite by using 
these terms to sanctify only maleness, not femaleness, in human 
nature. When Mr. Wesche states that “both male and female be¬ 
come ‘sons of God’ ” in baptism, he is not “transcending” gender 
but claiming that, for a woman, to be divinized means to become 
male. This position was indeed proposed in the apostolic age—in 
the Gnostic Gospel of Thomas! 

In the mystery of baptism, we retain our human nature while 
beginning to participate in the divine nature of Christ. Yet our 
human nature includes our gender; the fathers decisively rejected 
the position that “all will be male” in the resurrection. It is a mere 
contradiction to say that a woman can become a son of anyone- 
even God—while retaining her femaleness. Would Mr. Wesche like 
to think and speak of himself as God’s daughter while retaining 
his maleness? He states that we “hesitate to say that we are ‘sons 
and daughters,’ for to speak this way runs the risk of reducing 
the mystery of our adoption as sons in Christ to earthly categories.” 
This is the case only if “woman” and “daughter” are earthly 
categories, while “man” and “son” are divine ones. A woman who 
tried to live out her Christian life as God’s “son” would not thereby 
become divine; she would only deny the human nature that Christ 
died to save. 

Mr. Wesche tries to support his position with the famous 
statement of St Paul in Gal 3:28: “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor 
female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” But the Apostle did 
not mean to deny the validity or relevance of these human categories, 
for in his epistles he distinguished frequently between Greeks and 
Jews, slaves and free persons, women and men. It is noteworthy, 
however, that in the first two cases his teaching asserts the new 
equality of those who had formerly been unequal by affirming a 
mutual and symmetrical role reversal. Thus the Christian slave 
becomes Christ’s freedman, while the free man or woman becomes 
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Christ’s slave (I Cor 7:22). The Jew becomes a Greek by ceasing 
to observe the Law and renouncing the ethnic uniqueness of Israel 
(Rom 9:8), while the Greek becomes a Jew by accepting the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the Jewish messiah, and the New Covenant 
(Rom 11:17-18). In the case of man and woman, Paul does not 
pursue this line of thinking, but one could argue that it is com¬ 
patible with or even demanded by his larger emphasis on equality 
and reciprocity. When Mr. Wesche proposes an asymmetrical re¬ 
versal of roles—women become men but men remain what they 
were—he is not overcoming but reinstating a prior inequality. 

On another level, Mr. Wesche implies that the whole dis¬ 
cussion of gender should be thrown out of court because “nowhere 
in the patristic literature does the question of gender come into the 
argument, unless it is to repudiate such a notion.” This is not 
strictly true, since the only argument Mr. Wesche considers is the 
dogmatic defense of the homoousios, where the question of gender 
was merely implicit (not absent). But gender issues were raised at 
length in the fathers’ discussions of pastoral and moral questions, 
and the question of inclusive language (at least for human beings) 
has as much to do with pastoral care and moral responsibility as it 
does with Trinitarian doctrine. Even if one were to grant Mr. 
Wesche’s point, however, it would be invalid as an argument for 
closing the discussion. By analogy, one would have to say that the 
fathers themselves should never have thought about the consub- 
stantiality of the Spirit, the privileges of the Theotokos, the validity 
of icons, the duties of a Christian emperor, or innumerable other 
matters because they did not arise in apostolic times. The Orthodox 
faith remains constant, but its application must be, and always has 
been, determined by fee needs of the hour. 

Finally, I would like to question one point in Fr Meyendoiff’s 
more balanced and judicious treatment. At the end of his essay, 
Fr Meyendorff reaffirms the beautiful Pauline image of Christ as 
Bridegroom and fee Church as Bride. He speaks of learning to ex¬ 
perience fee Eucharist anew as fee Wedding Feast by remembering 
“fee necessary ‘maleness’ of the celebrant and the equally necessary 
‘femaleness’ of the assembly, which includes both men and women.” 
This is all very well, but we must decide whether or not the symbol 
is to be interpreted literally as well as metaphorically. If so, then 
we must reassert fee “necessary ‘femaleness’ of fee assembly” by 
excluding laymen from communion. And if not, why should fee 
“necessary ‘maleness’ of fee celebrant” require the exclusion of 
women from the priesthood? 


— Dr. Barbara Newman 
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Mary Casey, The Kingfisher’s Wing, Rigby and Lewis Pub¬ 
lishing, 20 Springfield Road, Southgate, Crawley, Sussex, 
U.K., 1987. Pp. 234. £.9.95 (hbk); £4.95 (pbk). 

This extraordinary book, a visionary telling of the life of 
Plotinus, deserves the widest acclaim, at least among diose con¬ 
cerned with Plotinus and Alexandrian neo-Platonism. The author, 
Mary Casey (1915-1980), published nothing during her life-time. 
Since her death two volumes of poetry have appeared (Christophoros 
and Full Circle, 1982), and a further two novels are promised. The 
poetry reveals a Christian Platonist, and one sympathetically con¬ 
versant with Orthodoxy; The Kingfisher’s Wing explores the tensions 
between those allegiances. 

To write about the life of Plotinus, rather than about his 
ideas, is itself a virtual paradox: out of neo-Platonic contemptus 
for the body, matter and history, Plotinus, we are told, refused to 
sit for a portrait, as he did not wish to leave behind him a mere 
image of a mere image. We are told this by his disciple Porphyry. 
In a splendidly audacious justification of her own image-ma^g 
enterprise, Mary Casey has Plotinus remark, in a discreet aside, 
that Porphyry might have latent Gnostic tendencies. 

Third-century Alexandria is one of the great good places (with 
Periclean Athens and Renaissance Florence) in the history of the 
inteUeot and spirit. Plotinus studied under Ammonius Saccas, an¬ 
other of whose students was Origen. Both Origen and Plotinus were 
of necessity influenced by Qement of Alexandria. From our per¬ 
spective there is an instinct to see the history of Christian theology 
in terms of Christianity vs. Gnosticism, Christianity vs. neo- 
Platonism, etc., and thus to miss the subtlety of alignments. In 
struggling against Gnostic dualism Christian thinkers found their 
strongest ally, and indeed their own triumphant terminology, in 
Platonism. The “One” of Plotinus saves Christian cosmology from 
any compromise with dualism, and in the long-gestating articulation 
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of the doctrine of the Trinity his understanding of the Divine as 
“a Triad in Unity” plays its part. 

In Mary Casey’s presentation the significant question to ask 
of third-century Alexandrians is not “Which creed? Which party?” 
but “Monist or Dualist?” The dialogues presented here between 
Plotinus and followers of Origen and Clement are possessed of 
depths of sympathy. Mary Casey’s understanding is increasingly 
being endorsed by such historians of the Late Qassical-Early Chris¬ 
tian period as Andre Grabar, Peter Brown and, most recently, Robin 
Lane Fox (Pagans and Christians, Knopf, 1987, pp. 799). In 
this context of appreciation the labels traditionally affixed to 
Clement, Origen and Plotinus—saint, heretic, pagan—look squalidly 
inadequate: the victory of party factionalism over spiritual affinity. 
“It is Origen’s strange destiny,” wrote Lossky in The Vision of 
God, “always to be attacked and at the same time to enrich those 
who are fighting against his thought.” 

If Plotinus, Origen and Clement are thus associated in their 
spiritual wisdom, the distinguishing question remains: why did 
Plotinus not become a Christian? “Pagan” has such suggestions of 
vice and debauchery and animal contentment that we fail to ap¬ 
prehend the seriousness, spiritual and philosophical, in the “non- 
Christianity” not only of Plotinus but also of Marcus Aurelius, 
Julian the Apostate and, possibly, Boethius. Among Plotinus’s ob¬ 
jections are these: that “there are already too many myths and 
symbols” mediating and obscuring the vision of the Divine; that 
suffering and love might displace Truth: “Is it a suffering god they 
worship or do they make suffering itself their god?”; and that 
while for a Platonist the physical world is an image of the spiritual, 
and therefore to be valued, Christians value only the transcendent 
and deny “the beauty of earth-life.” Through the novel’s course 
these questions are faced and debated by Origen and his followers. 
As the positions of Plotinus and Origen converge, without meet¬ 
ing, the reader is a witness to Christian thought in its inchoate 
phases, to the difficulties and responsibilities of intellectual freedom 
before the formulations of councils, canons and creeds. 

That Plotinus’s cosmology saved Christian thinkers from the 
temptations of sectarianism and gnosticism is delicately suggested. 
In turn it is Origen’s cosmology that exposes the limitation of 
Plotinus: “in Origen his daemon encountered a spirit of power at 
least equal to his own. His daemon wrought only for thinkers, 
Origen’s for all mankind.” From the time of this realization onwards 
the extreme “Plotinian” position is advanced not by Plotinus him- 
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self but by Porphyry, whose claim to speak for Plotinus is so 
strategically undermined by Mary Casey. 

Carefully eschewing the vulgar strategy of presenting Plotinus 
as a closet-Christian or, worse, a Christian in spite of himself, 
Mary Casey develops a symbolic network of prolepsis and typology. 
“All this world we see and love, my child,” says Plotinus, “is 
something that has been broken for us, as you see reflections 
broken in water.” As Plotinus has been reading St John’s Gospel 
during the novel, we might think of this curious and haunting 
effect as prolepsis after the letter, or typology after the fact. 

This novel abounds in poetic richness and stylistic subtlety. 
I offer the first paragraph as a sample, and as an enticement to 
read a book that should become a “minor classic” (“minor” in 
the phrase modifying not the book but the number of potential, 
prepared readers): 

A faint wind moved through the rushes, they swayed, 
forgetting the stillness which had held them through the 
night frozen and silent. The boy in the boat opening his 
eyes at that whisper saw the river-pool imaging the stars 
had a different illumination now. The whole surface re¬ 
flected an obscure radiance from its own deeps, summoned 
to meet the dawn. Suppose this gleam and this whispering 
hush of the rushes were to be like this for ever, that this 
is eternity shining forth from the water? Who says the 
sun will rise? What is the author of that certainty? 

There is much symbolic patterning with water, light and breath, 
replete with Biblical and Classical allusion, and sentences of such 
taking scope as this: 

The tide of unbinding flows over all, fluidity itself has 
an ultimate tenseness. 

--Charles Lock 


Ralph Harper. Journey from Paradise. Mt Athos and the Interior 
Life. John Hopkins UP, 1987. 128 pp. $17.95. 


Mt Athos has long been an object of fascination not only for 
Orthodox but for non-Orthodox as well; the former see in it a place 
where the tradition of their Church has been preserved with the ut- 
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self but by Porphyry, whose claim to speak for Plotinus is so 
strategically undermined by Mary Casey. 

Carefully eschewing the vulgar strategy of presenting Plotinus 
as a closet-Christian or, worse, a Christian in spite of himself, 
Mary Casey develops a symbolic network of prolepsis and typology. 
“All this world we see and love, my child,” says Plotinus, “is 
something that has been broken for us, as you see reflections 
broken in water.” As Plotinus has been reading St John’s Gospel 
during the novel, we might think of this curious and haunting 
effect as prolepsis after the letter, or typology after the fact. 

This novel abounds in poetic richness and stylistic subtlety. 
I offer the first paragraph as a sample, and as an enticement to 
read a book that should become a “minor classic” (“minor” in 
the phrase modifying not the book but the number of potential, 
prepared readers): 

A faint wind moved through the rushes, they swayed, 
forgetting the stillness which had held them through the 
night frozen and silent. The boy in the boat opening his 
eyes at that whisper saw the river-pool imaging the stars 
had a different illumination now. The whole surface re¬ 
flected an obscure radiance from its own deeps, summoned 
to meet the dawn. Suppose this gleam and this whispering 
hush of the rushes were to be like this for ever, that this 
is eternity shining forth from the water? Who says the 
sun will rise? What is the author of that certainty? 

There is much symbolic patterning with water, light and breath, 
replete with Biblical and Classical allusion, and sentences of such 
taking scope as this: 

The tide of unbinding flows over all, fluidity itself has 
an ultimate tenseness. 

--Charles Lock 


Ralph Harper. Journey from Paradise. Mt Athos and the Interior 
Life. John Hopkins UP, 1987. 128 pp. $17.95. 


Mt Athos has long been an object of fascination not only for 
Orthodox but for non-Orthodox as well; the former see in it a place 
where the tradition of their Church has been preserved with the ut- 
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most faithfulness, while for the latter it is an enigmatic land where 
the distant past somehow lives on into the present. Hence there 
has long been enough interest to give rise to a plethora of attempts 
at describing the place and the life of those who live there, of which 
this book is but the latest. 

Journey from Paradise is well organized. It begins with an 
eight-page autobiographical sketch entitled “The Pilgrim” and con¬ 
tinues with fourteen pages of background information about “The 
Place,” before presenting eighty pages containing the story of the 
author’s 10-day visit in October of 1985. 

We learn that the “pilgrim” is an Anglican priest who has been 
and continues to be ambivalent about Christianity. He is on a 
spiritual quest for “perfect moments,” such as seeing the sun shining 
through a rising cloud of incense or hearing a monastery’s festal bell¬ 
ringing, and already in these introductory remarks its outcome be¬ 
comes apparent. He is finally disappointed in the relative rarity of 
these “moments” whose perfection is defined by aesthetic considera¬ 
tions; later he will conclude as a result that he has not found “the 
ideal religion” even on Athos (p. 42) and will continue to doubt even 
if he is himself truly an Anglican or a Christian (p. 102). 

Following this brief autobiographical sketch is a chapter of 
background information about the Holy Mountain. For those not 
familiar with it, this serves as good introductory material and is 
generally accurate, though necessarily limited in scope. 

Finally there is the journal itself. Here there is much material 
similar in nature to the many other Mt Athos travelogues: descrip¬ 
tions of medieval architecture, long church services held in candle-lit 
cathedrals, spartan accommodations, simple food, and the like. But a 
recurring theme one finds throughout this journal is something not 
to be found in any of the others—the author’s frustration and outrage 
at finding himself excluded from church services and common meals 
in many monasteries because he is not Orthodox. 

Harper draws the most far-reaching conclusions based on this 
phenomenon and on the monks’ unwillingness or inability to take 
time to talk to him: “intolerance has replaced the spirit of humanity 
that all the other writers in the past have recorded.” (p. 13); on 
Athos, “spiritual” is a “euphemism for fanatical” (p. 36); the “in¬ 
tolerant” monks of Athos are “charlatans and ideologues” (p. Ill); 
and, somewhere along the line, “It was Orthodoxy itself that had 
gone wrong.” (p. 112) 

Unfortunately, the author consistently imposes his own values 
and views on a radically different culture instead of trying to under- 
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stand it on its own terms, an attitude evident from his behavior there 
as well. Because of a surfeit of visitors in recent years and the limited 
means of the monasteries (which charge nothing for their hospitality), 
permits are issued for visitors to stay on the Holy Mountain for a 
maximum of four days; extensions are granted, but infrequently. Yet 
Harper recounts that after being granted an extra day at one monas¬ 
tery and being advised to go to the capital city of Karyes to try to 
renew his permit, “We decided [he was travelling with his son] not 
to take the chance of being refused an extension of our passport at 
Karyes. That meant that we would be ‘illegals’ and would have to 
avoid letting anyone see our passports.” (p. 63) 

He treats his hosts’ beliefs much as he does their laws. One 
might expect that Eastern Orthodox monks’ outlook on life would 
be explained by reference to Eastern Orthodox monastic literature 
or Church Fathers—but such citations are buried under a mountain 
of references to Kafka, Eckhart, Sartre, Pascal, Rilke, Plotinus, 
Kierkegaard, Proust, and the like. 

This approach inevitably leads to misrepresentations and mis¬ 
understandings. One example: “Their time has only two parts, past 
and future. To them the present is unimportant except as a station 
from which they can look back to Christ and the saints and forward 
to the day of resurrection.” (p. 91) The fact is that throughout its 
history Eastern Christianity has consistently defended its belief in 
the human experience of sanctification and communion with God as 
a present reality as well as a future one. What’s more, one of the 
most famous controversies in the history of the Eastern Church was 
that of the fourteenth century in which St Gregory Palamas led the 
monks of Mt Athos in the successful defense of this very position. 
Yet Harper goes on to conclude on the basis of his false premise 
that thus, “the present clearly has no value in itself. This, it seems 
to me, is to deny that the creation that God has made is as good as 
he said it is ... It is also to deny the truth of the incarnation . . . 
Apparently Athonite monks do not understand time as sanctified, all 
time, including the present . . .” (pp. 92-93). 

Quite the opposite is true here and in the case of many other 
such explanations of the monks’ views. Nevertheless, one need not 
doubt the accuracy of the factual data of the author’s experiences. 
During my own two-month stay on Mt Athos during the summer of 
’87, I found many monasteries refusing non-Orthodox admission to 
the church during services and to the refectory during common meals. 
And there were many individual guest-masters who treated non- 
Greeks with contempt regardless of church aflGiliation. 
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Yet this is nothing new. If past writers have never mentioned 
such phenomena, it is because they usually were personal guests of 
monks in positions of authority or carried letters of recommendation 
from church hierarchs and so naturally received special treatment. 
In any case, monks are normal people and are subject in varying 
degrees to the same variety of sins the rest of us are. 

As for excluding non-Oxthodox from church services, this need 
not be ascribed to either ethnic or religious bigotry. For some, taking 
part in common prayer is understood along the same lines as taking 
part in the bread and wine of the Eucharist; to allow non-Orthodox 
to take part in either would be seen as a false confession to a unity 
of faith which does not exist in reality. And just as St Paul wrote 
that the Eucharist can be received for condemnation rather than for 
salvation (I Cor 11:29), something similar could be true here. One 
may disagree with their view that those outside the canonical bounds 
of the Orthodox Church are not properly prepared for communion 
with it in prayer—and still recognized that their actions may be 
motivated not by bigotry but by Christian love. They believe them¬ 
selves to be preventing people from doing something that would only 
bring harm to themselves. 

It is disappointing that this is precisely the kind of analysis one 
will not find in Journey from Paradise, The book is indeed valuable 
for its presentation of a true picture of what kind of reception the 
average non-Orthodox person can expect on Mt Athos, and it does 
provide an interesting glimpse into the spiritual quest of Ralph 
Harper. But the reader hoping to learn about and understand Eastern 
Orthodox monasticism as it is lived on the Holy Mountain would do 
better to consult one of the older books such as Philip Sherrard’s 
Athos: the mountain of silence or Mount Athos by Sotiris Kadas. 

—Tom Dykstra 
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